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Interesting Questions. STANDARD BOOKS. 


Barnes’ New National Readers. 
Five Numsers. — Printed on beautiful paper. Elegantly illustrated. Admir- 


TO TE ACHERS 4 ably graded. Cheap as the cheapest. Better than any other you have seen. 


Barnes’ Geographies. 
Do you intend to adopt new books at the Two Sib eats elegant illustrations ; clear, distinct, handsomely col- 
opening of the fall terms ? ored maps ; copious foot-notes. Bound in cloth. Popular everywhere. 


Barnes’ Histories. 


Do you wish to get the best books at Barnes’ Brier History oF Tae Unrrep Stars has been the standard publi- 
favorable rates for introduction and cation on this subject for years. Has a larger sale than any similar publication. 
Examine carefully our Primary History or tax Unirep States. An ele- 

exchange : gant little volume; also our GeneRAL History, 


Barnes’ Language Series. 


If you do, you will find it greatly to your advantage Snort Srupies iv Eneuise. A rational, intelligible method of learning to 
write the English sentence—by an enthusiastic teacher. Beautifully illustrated 


to corr espond with us before making a selection. and containing elegant models in script for copying. 
Appletons’ Standard Text-books take the lead. You|/#armes’ Popular Drawing Books. 


will find them al PY P ti Full courses in Freehand, Mechanical, Perspective, and Orthographic Projection. 
always ’|Ficklin’s Arithmetics. 


always successful. Two Booxs. — Full of brief, practical solutions ; concise rules; an abundance 


of examples for practice. 


Steele’s Science Series. 


Have you seen “ Educational Notes” for July, 1888? If 
The Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics and Zoology have just been revised. (1888.) 


not, send for a copy. 


(se For Specimen pages of the above books, introductory terms etc., address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, A. S. BARNES & CO, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 111 William St., N. Y. 
| UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY’S Educational Publications.| ~~ 
5 Somerset St, Maury’s Geographies. | ch Holmes’ New Readers. 19 Murray St, 
BOSTON. Venable’s Arithmetics. Gildersleeve’s Latin. NEW YORK, 
Clarendon Dictionary. &c. &c. is 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. Principles and Practice of Morality; |INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


: _D. By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and Applied.| By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., 
A D., By E. G; ROBINSON, D.D.. LLD., Professor of History in Brown University. 
lasses esident o wn Un versity. . 
Go setae Saved “ ve aia *3 1.50 |, A book that every teacher and educator should| A standard work for students and readers in Moral A book that every teacher, student, and general 
vern troductory price, $1.50. have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. Philosophy. Introductory price, $1.50. reader of History should have. Introd. price, $2. 


740 & 742 Broadway, NEW reat. 


price Lee of ow portent | STTVER, BORDETT, & CO., Pubs, cco. 50 Bromfiold St, Boston, | 282 


we Send for our new Catalogue and 
new Educational Publications and Supplies. Correspondence ts in’ 


TEACHER EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


onnten ht. 4. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St., New York. 
A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure in announcing the publication from 
entirely new plates, of this great work which, more than anything else, has served to popularize the study of English 
history. The revision of the work, as presented in this edition, was made by the historian’s widow, Mrs. Alice M. Green, 
who also writes an interesting and valuable Introduction to the volume. “I have been very careful,” she says, “not to 
interfere in any way with the plan or structure of the: book, and save in a few exceptional cases, ... I have not altered 
its order. My work has been rather that of correcting mistakes of detail which must of a certainty occur in a story 
which covers so vast a field; and in this I have been mainly guided throughout by the work of revision done by Mr. 


Green himself in his larger ‘History’. 
To American teachers and students this work already so universally admired for its truthfulness, simplicity, and beauty 
needs no further commendation. For public school libraries, Reading Circles, high schools, and private students there is no 


other English History of equal interest and value. 
The book contains over nine hundred octavo pages, with numerous maps, and is sold at the very low price of $1.20. 


Special terms will be made for first introduction into schools and for use by Reading Circles. Correspondence solicited. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


Western Agenc Philadelphia Agency New England n 
255 and 257 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 1022 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 6@ Bromfield Street, Boston, MASS. 
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H. WALWSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Ilustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full for three 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ce MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 29 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
with the FURNACES 
est goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ASTRONOMICAL 
“APPARATUS, 


PECTROSCOPES¢ 
HELIOSCOPES 
EYE PIECES 

AND MICROMETERS 


 CJEEN &CO 924 

Reliabie Carpenter Organs 

7 Home, School, 

3 Church, and 
Chapel. 


The © mter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
up. “Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically an HON- 
EBT ORGAN. — Youth’s Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 

P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


2° feXe} A MONTH can be made 
$75. to $2 50, working forus. Agents 
referred who cau furnish a horse and give their whole 
me to the business. Spare moments may be pee 


gmplorsa also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Rells for Schools, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Dial es, Tableaux, 38 for 
LAYS Schoo).Club& Parlor. Best out. 
logue free. T. §, Chicago, 


Maps, Globes, 


ARTHUR CooPER, Mgr. 


FURNITURE, 


Stationery, and Books, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, Ac. 


School Supply ai Publishing Co., 


36 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


Correspondence 
invited. 


* Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 


NEW YORK. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


PA RISH’S 
Primary Number Tablets. 


This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden 
tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 
combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- 
grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 
are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 

Brief Gs ey for use accompany each box, but 
the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks 
are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. 


BEADS for Stringing, 
Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres. 


For busy work with smallest children, the string- 
ing of Mrs. Hailman’s Second Gift Beads affords a 
a most valuable occupation, yop | form, color, 
and number. Sample box sent by mail, 12 cents. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 
For Primary Schools. 


In packages of 14 Cards, assorted designs, Animals, 
Figures of Children, Flowers, &c., &c s 


A new Embroidery Cotton in six standard colors. 
Sample package of cards with one spool of cotton, 
either Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange, or Purple, 
and a Pricking Needle, for 24 cents by mail. 

Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directions and 
Patterns for Paper Weaving. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G C0. 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, allkinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G C0. 


686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH G' 


The Greatest 
Inducements 


Agents 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Normal Institute in the West. 


For full particulars address 


Active Teachers wanted to represent our Publications at every 
LARGE COMMISSIONS, 
Exclusive right of territory given to those who mean business. 


AGENCY DEPT. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


College of William and Mary, 


Ata meeting of the Board of Visitors of the College 
of William and Mary, held at the college July 6, 1888, 
the Secretary of the Board was instructed to adver- 
tise for for: 
ist. The Presidency of the College. 
2d. A Teacher of Normal Instruction and Training. 
The President is expected to fill the chair of Moral 
Philosophy, History, and Philosophy of Education 
and School Economy. His compensation will be a 
salary of $2,000 per annum and the use of the Presi- 
dent’s House. The Teacher of Normal Instruction 
and Training will be allowed a salary of $1000 per 
annum. All applications must be forwarded to the 
undersigned on or before August 22d, next. 
By order of the Board: 
WM. H. E. MORECOCK, ary 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, 
FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 


Unsurpassed advantages for the study of French, 
at very reasonable rates. Prof. CHARLES Rovx, 
late Principal at Grande Ligne and formerly Profes- 
sor of French at Bishop’s College, has been engaged 
to take charge of the French Department. Prof. and 
Madame Rovx are prepared to receive teachers of 
Frenck or students into their family during the sum- 
mer months and also during the next school year. 
French conversation a specialty. Prof. Roux, well 
known to many teachers, is a native of France, and 
received his collegiate education at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under Dr. 
In addition to its well known advantages for gen- 
eral study and for fitting pupils for college, Vermont 
Academy offers unusual facilities for the study of 
Music and of Art. 
Send for catalogue and circular to 

H. M. WILLARD, Principal 

SAXTON’S RIVER, VT. 


NEW ENGLAND 


++ OF MUSIC ++ 
Boston, Mass. 


THE OLDEST IN AMERICA; LARGEST AND 
BEST EQUIPPED IN THE WORLD. 


More than 100 Officers of Instruction and Gov't. 


2252 PUPILS LAST YEAR. 


Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Organ, Violin, all Orchestral and Band Jn- 
struments, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- 
tory, Literature, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. 


TUITION, $5 to $25 per Term. 


Board and Boom, including Steam Heat 
and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 


180 Hours per term, collateral advantages FREE to 
all Regular Students. 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 13, 1888. 
Send for beautifully illustrated calendar, free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


JUST OUT. 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


This book is an exposition of methods and devices 
in teaching Geography which apply to the principles 
and plans of Ritter and Guyot. A knowledge of 
Structure and Climate is made the basis of an Geo- 
graphical Instruction. 400 pages. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Theory of teaching Geography. 
2. Preparation for teaching, with plan of work, 
3. Course of study for eight grades, Primary and 
Grammar. 
4, Suggestions and directions for teaching. 
5. Notes on course of study for each grade. 
6. Books for study and teaching. 
7. bpring studies, by Mrs. E D, Straight and Geo. 
. Fitz. 
8. Herder on Geography. 7 
9 Relief Maps, And how they are made. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. Address 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Englewood, III. 


te Francis Stuart Parker’s Exercises in Elocu- 
tion, $1.00. Both Books, $2.20. 


MANUAL 
GYMNASTICS. 


Prick, . . 25 cts. 


SENT POSTPAID. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications : 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
A FUGITIVE. 


BY LEILA ADA THOMAS, 


Some lovely phantom of a thought 
Has oft my pencil sore besought 

To catch her, draw her, frame her. 
Quick, hand, thy cunning! She has fled! 
The very air she clove is dead,— 

T cannot even name her. 


JULY. 


With sinewy arms, that bend beneath the strain 
Of wheat that shimmers in the market-place, 
His yellow hair wind-blown about his face, 

Comes swart July, heading the cumbrous wain 

That with its heavy burden doth complain. 

Ripe cherries, holding still the orient grace 
Of Syrian groves, allowing scanty space 

To crimson apples, and full-bearded grain. 

Poppies and gladioli are round his head, 
And creamy lilies cling about his hands, 

Their regal fragrance luring weary bees ; 

His tropie bounty showers its gold and red 

On mountain crags, and where the sunlit sands 
Grow cool and sweet beneath the rippling seas. 
Thos. S. Collier, in Youth’s Companion, 


ETHIOPS OF THE VINE. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 

The little jetted flasks which the blackberry hangs 
upon her vines are indeed filled with the wine of the 
morning, spicy dews which the pale flowers were_only 
too eager to drink, and they are, too, the cradles of her chil- 
dren. The blackberry children understand the strength 
of union; too tiny to attract notice by themselves they 
have decided to unite, a plan which both strawberries and 
raspberries have adopted. But the strawberry has ex- 
panded one part, dyed it in scarlet and dotted it with 
tiny nuts each containing one seed. The raspberry has 
made each little fruit edible, and has crowded them to- 
gether in such a way that they slip like a cap from 
the receptacle, so that as has been pointed out, we 
eat in the strawberry what we throw away in the rasp- 
berry. The blackberry has wisely united the two devices 
and in her jetty racemes gives us both toothsome fruitlets 
and receptacle. 

But why do these plants, having produced blossoms 
and seeds, go on to still further exertions? The old 
view that all these things were made expressly to give 
pleasure to man has long been abandoned ; however much 
pleasure they yield incidentally the real motive of their 
existence is something quite different. Apples and 
peaches, pears, cherries, berries, and roses, belong to a 
singularly progressive family, the members of which are 
all bent upon devising new methods for dispersing their 
seeds. The apple and its congeners weave a soft tunic 
about their children, which they know how to paint with 
brilliant pigments when the time comes; some members 
of the family have learned to invést their seeds with a 
hard covering like that which the walnut wears ; others, 
like the rose, are struggling to produce an edible envelope, 


there were animals appreciative enough to be attracted by 
them, geology shows that the great rose-tribe, the fruit- 
bearers, and the fruit-eaters,—the monkeys and squirrels 
and some of the earliest birds were developed together,— 
their forms are still preserved, side by side, in the rocks 
of long ago. 

Let us return to the blackberry blossom, the bramble 
rose of the English poets, who loved “the gauzy filled 
and satin threaded flowers.” In a little poem for chil- 
dren their history has been deftly told : 


White sunbonnets all in a row * 
Backward and forward ger‘iy blow ; 
Sweet little maidens vut at play, 
Quaint little maidens blithe and gay. 


‘* Little sunbonnets, if you wear, 

You shall be always white and fair ; 
Suns will burn you black and red 

If you should lose them,’’ mothers said, 


‘*For no more bonnets you must know 
Will all this summer for you grow.’’ 
Safely they wore them till one day 
Very warm growing while at play, 


Off they shook them into the grass, 
Where the wind found them, and alas, 
Swiftly blew them all far away 

From where the maidens were at play. 


Poor little maidens, well they knew, 

That no more bonnets for them grew ; 

Suns came and burned them black and red,— 
Just as their mothers truly said. 


The blackberry as it has made use of the plans of both 
strawberry and raspberry, so it took both their hues to 
pass with maturity into that beaded gloss which belongs 
to it alone. 

The tendency which all opening flowers and ripening 
fruits have toward bright colors, is owing to the oxidation 
of their tissues ; if this inclination becomes harmful to the 
plants, if through it they are destroyed by having been 
rendered more showy, the tendency is of course repressed 
and only continues to increase in those which have been 
helped by it; hence the berry that began to grow pink 
deepens in time into a glowing scarlet, since all bright 
colors if not positively harmful, aid the plant in dispers- 
ing its seeds, and red and white are especially attractive 
to birds. 

Mr. Burroughs has noted that the color of the black. 
berry blossom deepens as the plant is traced northward. 
Our plant would seem to have assumed its prickles as 
defence against some animal, for plants by no means de- 
sire promiscuous purveyors, He who goes in search of 
the dewy flasks in early morning may depend upon ob- 
taining physical vigor and a rapid accession of moral vir- 
tue induced by contact with the hundred arms of the 
giant Briareus, who is born each spring anew in the briar 
bushes : his experience may perhaps be that of Emerson, 
who was overtaken by “pleasant fancies” among the 
vines : 

‘*T said, ‘ what influence me preferred, 
Elect, to dreams thus beautiful ? ’ 

The vines replied, ‘ And didst thou deem 
No wisdom from our berries went ?’ ’’ 


* From Little Rhymes in Brown, by Lucy E. Tilley. 


THE HIGHEST FICTION. . 


BY W. GEORGE POWELL, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The purpose of fiction should ever be, without devia- 
tion or decrease, to portray virtue and glorify the beau- 
tiful. It is only when this end, and this end alone, is in 
the van of an author’s intents that his work has a chance 
of coming into classic prominence. Literature can. rec- 
ognize no fiction in which this primary canon of art is 
placed in an unrecognizable position. Of course there is 
a secondary purpose governed by the author’s personal in- 


though as yet only the birds appreciate the scarlet hips. 
And since bright-colored fruits would be useless unless 


clinations, and thus, though the qualities expressed by 


these adjectives are elevated beyond the subordinate posi- 
tions they should occupy, a novel may be spoken of as we 
speak of a mood, and be humorous, pathetic, poetical, 
fantastic, morbid, or cynical. 
Realism and idealism are, after all, only names applied 
to theories in literature. The method of novelists, in 
most cases, derives elements from both systems, and both 
are admirable. Should, however, the realistic method 
ever supplant idealism, in that day it might be said :-— 
** The brain is seeking 
While the princely heart is dead ; 
Yet this gleaned, when gods were speaking, 
Rarer secrets than the toiling head.’’ 

Of lesser account than style and mood, is environment, 
which is of use only as it frames the beautiful with a har- 
monious border. Incidental characters should not be 
brought forward if they retire without having contributed 
to the desired moral and esthetic effect. Accidental 
manners should never be obtruded unless to arrange some 
distinctive situation in plot. . Of course the painting can- 
not be all lights; we must have opposing shadows, but 
their office always should be to artistically bring out the 
lines of beauty and virtue. This above all, when the 
writer runs across human frailties and errors; the true 
novelist must never condemn; let him condone and ex- 
plain, and, though hating, correct and advance, rather 
than judge and reject. There should be no place for 
such an impossibility as total depravity in any novel. 
The highest fiction will always uphold the gospel of re- 
demption. Neither, on the other hand, should an author 
introduce examples pretending to human infallibility, for 
man can be infallible only when apotheosized. On earth 
there must always be a striving for perfection, on earth 


man’s very essence. This is the fault with Disraeli, and 
often with Bulwer, always with Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Ouida, and novelists of that class. It is in the opposite 
particular, being “heavy villain’ depictors, that hosts of 
novelists fail abominably to reach a literary standard. 

Let us take a rapid survey of the field of fiction and 
notice how these principles are applied. Balzac, one 
would think, comes as near perfection in fiction as au- 
thors can. His novels have all the elements that his art 
requires, each with its proper value in producing a unit- 
like of beauty and moral incentive. 

Tolstoi, I have come to the conclusion, belongs to the 
same rank. (How strange these criticisms must sound to 
realists and idealists.) He is immeasurably beyond 
Howells’s best endeavor to approach him. ‘Tolstoi, es- 
pecially in his later works, has the great religious object 
of presenting Christ’s humanity to us, and in consequence 
of this, his works exhale a spiritual perfume. Here it is 
that Howells differs from his model, for, strive as he 
may have done to do otherwise, he has made an end out 
of the very means he should have employed in accom- 
plishing a higher ideal. 

Howells and James, and their disciples, if there be 
any, fail to bring their novels up to our standard, because 
neglecting the first principle, they spend their energy on 
the technique of the secondary considerations. They at- 
tend to the outward aspect of life,—the symbol,—and 
not to the inward nature of life,—the fact. 

Hawthorne is correct, but (could it have been on ac- 
count of the selfish unsociability of the man?) his writ- 
ings are morbid and metaphysical. 

George Eliot is correct, but her insight being wholly 
intellectual, her works can never be literature to the pop- 
ulace, though popular as reading matter. 

Thackeray’s view of life was cynical, Dickens’s cheer- 
ful, but their respective aims, though great and good, will, 
finally debar them from much recognition as permanent 
literature. The foibles of the aristocracy received their 


Czsar’s body, had its concealing shroud lifted, and its 
wounds exposed to the pity of the world, by the latter. 


As the conditions of life change, much in these novels 


never attained,—this striving being as Spinoza says,. 


castigation at the hands of the former, and poverty, like. 
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will be hard to understand, but certain types of character 
are as lasting as the race. 

Hardy, perhaps, is as great an English novelist as any 
living. The poetical mystery of life, and the pictur- 
esqueness of nature, are always in contact with his 
thoughts. 

Stevenson, the most original genius among our younger 
contemporaries, has a fondness for the bizarre in action, 
and the most striking characteristic of his style is econ. 
omy. His Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
will live longer in literature as a strange case of fiction 
than as an influential classic. 

Amélie Rives, our new writer of such remarkable 
promise, writes well, but too passionately, perhaps, for 


feeling, her effects could be heightened if some of her 


proper support, and will have himself to blame if he 
does not lead a tranquil though busy life. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR GYMNASIUM. 


(Roman numerals indicate the class. Arabic numerals indicate the 
hours per week, 


force was attracted from the description of feelings to the 
attendance of immediate environment. If her master is 
Balzac, it is in this respect, with that of style, that she 
differs from her model. 

It is easy to point out in the score of novelists yet 
worth naming, to what degree they approach this criterion 


of excellence, and to just that degree do they rise as true Gymnastics, 


novelists. 
There are novelists who do, and always will do, their 
work in a perfunctory manner, regardless of all ends save 


that of monetary recompense. Others there are who will me: Vi V_ IV tb Ula Ub Ila Ib la 
write without the faculty of expression, and others who Religion,. .- 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
‘te f , 4 thus el th rficial. Th German Lang, 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 38 
are weeds in the garden of literature which in these days|French 424 
grow so rank as to smother healthier vegetation. It is a|English ‘ - - - 8 8 8 8 8 8 
pity that this common sort of fiction now so extensively Geography, . S27 33 3 8 }..- = 
to nobler authors,—for the sake of pure literature. Natural History, 

Chemistry, - - - - - =- 2 2 2 

Writing, . = = 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN Drawing, . 222 2 2 2 2 2 2 
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quire no rights to a position in the state schools. 

The candidate may choose the department in which he 
wishes to be examined, and send in a Latin, French, En- 
glish, or German autobiography, according to the depart- 
ment chosen, accompanied by all the certificates, vouchers, 
attestations, diplomas, and dissertations in which he is 
concerned ; then, after due investigation, the commission 
will decide whether the candidate may or may not be ex- 
amined ; if he is accepted, he will be asked to present not 
more than three treatises on assigned subjects, to show, 
first, whether or not his knowledge of philosophy and 
pedagogy, of the German language and literature, and, if 
he belongs to one of the Christian churches, of the doc- 
trines of his confession, is co-extensive with the demands 
which may be made on a teacher in the higher schools ; 
and secondly what measure of qualification he possesses 
in his special department, Six weeks are allowed for 
each task, and again Latin, French, or English may be in 
demand. 

At last, if nothing suspicious has occurred, an oral ex- 
amination is in order; and that passed, the rank is 


fixed, the candidate bec bati hes six|*8° 
were the only novels she knew ; and not Sir Walter him- 


self loved the antique and the picturesque more fondly 
than she. Left with ample leisure to weave her own 
fancies she had learned to see little pleasing in the “ pro- 


or eight hours a week as such, generally without remuner- 
ation, and, if he gives satisfaction, he is on the way to a 
career. When confirmed, the teacher becomes a state 
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Jacob Barker, setting down his tea-cup with such force 
that the frail china trembled for its fate. 
talk like a fool?” 


from the table, “I beg you will remember that, as I have 
heard you yourself say, abuse is_no argument. If you 
have finished your tea, I will ring for Martha.” 


romantic. In her childhood, being delicate, she had gone 
but little to school, and her education, carried on by an 
old friend of her parents, had been conducted like that of 
Mary Lamb, who was “ tumbled early, by accident or de- 
sign, into a spacious closet of good old English reading, 
and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pastur- 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR REAL-GYMNASIUM. 


A TALK ON ROMANCE. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


Nonsense! and worse than nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. 
“ Bel, you do 


“Uncle Jacob,” said siss Vernon, rising with dignity 


My young friend, Ethel Arabella Vernon, was very 


She was very fond of history and poetry ; Scott’s 


official, can rise to dignities and honors, is assured of a 


Ethel Arabella (like the good Vicar of Wakefield, 
“T love to give the whole name ”’) had devoted some time 
and attention to the study of genealogy, and would doubt- 
less, had she known him, have sympathized cordially with 
that enthusiastic Frenchman who pitied Adam for never 
having known the exquisite pleasure of studying the rec- 
ords of his ancestors. There was a Vernon who fought 
by the side of the gallant Henry at Agincourt, and though 
there was a link missing from the chain that should have 
connected that far-off knight with Ethel Arabella, still, 
happily the family records showed more than one brave 
Crusader who had laid down his life to find it again in 
the New Jerusalem, and it was a cause of devout grati- 
tude to her that the Vernon from whom her own descent 
could be traced was among the loyal souls who fought to 
the death for the unfortunate Charles the First. 

Several discussions had taken place between Ethel and 
her Uncle Jacob, but it was not until this evening, that, in 
the warmth of the debate, Uncle Jacob had had a full dis- 
closure of Ethel’s opinions and romantic disgust with the 
world and times in which she lived. 

As Uncle Jacob vainly tried to read his evening paper, 
his niece, “severe in youthful majesty,” sat on the oppo- 
site side of the fire working industriously. Plain sewing 
she understood better than she loved; embrvidery of 
antique style she much affected. Her present work was 
a present for her dearest friend and constant correspond- 
ent, a congenial spirit descended from the illustrious race 
of Russell. To her name,—Rachel,—Ethel had become 
resigned since she learned that it had been given in re- 
membrance of that lady of fragrant and blessed memory,— 

‘** —her whose faith 
Drew strength from death 
And prayed her Russell up to God.”’ 
“Confound it!” cried Uncle Jacob, throwing down 
his unread paper, “let us have peace! Bel, my love, 
forgive your savage old uncle!” 
“ My dear uncle—of course—gladly—” 
“* T was very rude—” 
“ Not a word of apology, uncle. 
very silly,—but—” 
“ My dear, let us have some music,” cried Uncle 
Jacob, not caring to re-open the discussion ; “come and 
sing some of my favorite old songs.” 
. * * * * 
“ Unele Jacob,” cried Ethel, whirling round on the 
music-seat and facing Mr. Barker, who was enthusiasti- 
cally marching up and down the room, “if you think 
every thing modern is so beautiful, why do you always 
prefer old songs? You called the new ones I sang you 
yesterday ‘ namby-pamby things.’”’ 
“ T said right, my dear,” answered Uncle Jacob, break- 
ing off short in whistling “ Men of Harlech.” But what 
is modern? Are you aware that most of those songs you 
have been singing are not the old original words that be- 
longed to the airs? No, indeed; many of the old orig- 
inals were worse than fuolish, they were grossly indecent, 
and persons of taste and talent prepared new words for 
them. Some of the very Jacobite songs you have sung 
to-night were written by Lady Nairne, who was not born 
till twenty years after the battle of Culloden. Her father 
was a devoted Jacobite, and she was named Carolina in 
honor of ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ Did you know all 
this ?”’ 
_“ Why, no,” faltered Ethel. 

“ H’m, I thought not,” said Uncle Jacob. “ My dear 
little niece, you fancy it would have been delightful to 
live in the old times,—you think an old baronial mansion 
would have been a far more desirable residence than this 
modern dwelling, though this is pretty old for New Eng- 
land, let me remind you. Do you remember the other 
day when Martha was gone and you undertook to get tea, 
how you nearly choked with smoke before you found the 
dampers were turned the wrong way? Do you know 
that in the old baronial residences chimneys were un- 
known? There was only a hole in the roof to let out the 
smoke, and even that often did not do its work very 
faithfully. ” 
= Oh ! but that was very long ago. There were chim- 
neys in Elizabeth’s day.” 

“ Well, that was an improvement, I allow. But how 
many things they lacked! Things that you reckon 
among your daily comforts were luxuries unknown to Eliz- 


I dare say I was 


* From a paper delivered at the Mass. Classical and High School saic detail ” of every-day life. 


abeth, queen though she was. She had three thousand 
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garments in her wardrobe at the time of her death, we 
are told. Perhaps she had; but what modern young 
lady would like to exchange stockings with her? Think 
of the clumsy things made of cloth! We are told that 
she had a knitted silk pair given her, and so pleased was 
she that she said (swore, I suppose) she would always 
wear such, henceforth. Think of the rarity of pins! Of 
needles, too! The first regular English comedy is 
founded on the story of an old woman’s losing her needle, 
her only one, and the poor old creature could not borrow 
one of a neighbor, for the best of reasons. 

“Tt is very well for you to have a sitting-room or 
chamber without a carpet if you like,—a passing whim,— 
but you will be glad by and by to have a carpet to turn 
to. I’ve heard you say how beautiful the rush-strewn 
floors must have been; did you ever read what Erasmus 
says of the floors under the rushes? It was to their-con- 
dition that he attributed much of the sickness prevailing 
in England. You take great pleasure in your phaeton ; 
have you any idea of the lumbering coaches that were 
considered such fine affairs two centuries ago ? 

“Then for food; remember the huge rounds of beef 
and the gallons of ale‘ provided for her majesty and her 
maids of honor; the queen of Charles the Secoud was 
the first queen of England that had the pleasure of drink- 
ing a cup of tea,—and the luxuries of tea and coffee were 
so new that even in 1684 their names were not fairly 
naturalized in the English language, as the variety of 
spelling shows us. Think of the fruits and vegetables 
that we enjoy! In Henry the Eighth’s reign cherries and 
currants were brought to England, and we are told that 
his favorite Cromwell introduced three new kinds of 
plums. We read that when Henry’s Spanish queen 
wished for a salad, a dish of her native land, the materi- 
als had to be brought from abroad. 

My dear child, there is much truth, after all, in the old 
hackneyed quotation that tells us,— 

‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 

* The nineteenth century has given to the world as 
many and as striking examples of patriotism, of bravery, 
of endurance, as any that went before it. Human nature 
is still the same. Many of the women of the American 
Revolution were as brave heroines as the Maid of Or- 
leans. The War of the Rebellio: is as romantic an epi- 
sode in a nation’s history as the Civil War of England. 
The time is yet too near; we see it in the broad light of 
day. The twilight of romance will come to a later gen- 
eration. 

“T love the Jacobite ballads as well as you do, I be- 
lieve. Memories of tenderness and beauty always gather 
about a lost cause, and poetry loves to dwell on deeds of 
daring that to human eyes seem all done for naught; 
but I care less for the prince who lost a throne than for 
the men and women who spent their blood and treasure 
for him, who died bravely or lived heroically in his ser- 
vice. Their cause was not lost. What does our favorite 
Sir Walter say? ‘Never let me hear that brave blood is 
shed in vain! It sends a voice down through all time.’ 

“Captains and railroad engineers risk their lives as 
bravely as did ever an old Crusader. There are heroes 
and martyrs everywhere around us. That one-armed 
Captain Simpson we were talking with yesterday,—isn’t 
he as brave a hero as your favorite Wallace? I am sure 
he is a more accomplished man, for he can read and 
write ; it is a question whether Wallace could, or even 
the Vernon who fought at Agincourt.” 

“ You have convinced me, Uncle Jacob,” said Ethel as 
she bade him good-night ; and as I hear she received a 
premium for bread at a recent agricultural fair, I pre- 
sume he had. 


CARLYLE, in his Sartor Resartus, thus describes the 
old-fashioned schoolmaster : 


My teachers were hidebound pedants, without knowledge of 
man’s nature or of boy’s, or of aught save their lexicons and quar- 
terly account books. Innumerable dead vovables they crammed 
into us, and called it fostering the growth of mind. How can an 
inanimate, mechanical, gerund-grinder, the like of whom will ina 
subsequent century be!manufactured at Niirnburg out of wood and 
leather, foster the growth of anything, much more of mind, which 

ws not like a vegetable (by having its roots littered by etymo- 
fogical compost), but like a spirit, by mysterious contact of spirit ; 
thought kindling itself at the fire of living thought ? How shall 
he give kindling in whose own inward man there is no live coal, 
but is all burnt out to a dead grammatical cinder? The Hinters- 
professors knew syntax enough, and of the human soul thus 
much: That it had a faculty called memory, and could be acted on 


EMINENT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


BY W. D. M., NEW YORK CITY. 


I—DR. McCOSH, 


D.D., LL.D. 


The college commencement at Princeton this year was 
an event of unusual interest, being the occasion of the 
formal retirement from active life of one of the most 
prominent educators of the present time. Though a for- 
eigner by birth and a resident of this country but twenty 
years, Dr. McCosh has shown an ardent zeal in behalf of 
the cause of higher education in America that few of 
our countrymen have equalled. His is a broad and com- 
prehensive mind, bound by no shackles of selfish interest 
nor circumscribed by the limits of his official position at 
Princeton, but earnestly and conscientiously bent on 
furthering the general cause of education throughout the 
land. 

Dr. MeCosh was born at Carskloch, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, on April 1,1811. His early education was obtained 
at the University of Glasgow, where he studied from 1824 
till 1829. From there he went to the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he remained five years. During his stay at 
Edinburgh he was a pupil of Thomas Chalmers. The de- 
gree of A.M. was bestowed upon him after writing an 
essay on “ Stoic Philosophy ” ; and what gave this degree 
particular interest was that it was obtained on the motion 
of Sir William Hamilton. Having decided to go into the 
ministry some time before, he accepted, on the completion 
of his course at the University of Edinburgh, a call to 
Arbroath. Remaining there four years, he removed to 
Brechin, and while pastor in that place, issued his work 
entitled Method of Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral (Edinburgh, 1850). His next work, The Super 
natural in Relation to the Natural, was a continuance of 
the argumevt contained in the former work, and was in- 
tended to introduce his Method of Divine Government, 
Supernatural and Spiritual, which followed shortly 
after, and which aroused a widespread interest. A 
marked characteristic of Dr. MeCosh’s work, generally, is 
the remarkable manner in which he sustains the interest 
throughout ; and this is true even in those treatises of his 
which are severely metaphysical in their nature. Even 
those of his readers who uphold opinions diametrically op- 
posed to his cannot but testify to the pleasure that the 
study of his works has afforded them. 

Among those most interested in his Method of Divine 
Government was Earl Clarendon, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who manifested his appreciation of Dr. MeCosh 
and his work by securing for him the position of professor 
of logic and metaphysics at Queen’s College, Belfast. It 
was there that he developed his profound interest in edu- 
cational matters, rendering valuable service in improving 
the national system of education in Ireland. It was there 
also that he wrote his work entitled The Intuitions of the 


= 


The trustees of Princeton College showed excellent 
judgment in selecting Dr. McCosh as president. His 
reputation as an educator, already widespread, as well as 
his marked capacity to fill the mental science chair, ren- 
dered him especially fit for the position. He was called 
to Princeton in May, 1868. In his letter of acceptance 
he wrote as follows : 

‘* I devote myself and my remaining life under God, to old 
Princeton and the religious and literary interests with which it is 
identified, and, I fancy, will leave my bones in your graveyard, be- 
side the great and good men who are buried there, hoping that my 
spirit may mount to communion with them in heaven.’’ 

This, however, contained but a half promise of all that 
Dr. MeCosh accomplished during the twenty years of his 
presidency. After having made a careful study of various 
systems of education in Germany, England, and elsewhere, 
he came thus fully equipped to his work at Princeton, and 
with the earnest and hearty support of the trustees, as 
well as munificent benefactors and innumerable friends, 
he succeeded in raising the institution to a standard of 
scholarship and a condition of financial prosperity which 
it had never before known. To these friends he alludes 
thankfully. “ Nobly did they gather round, and they 
said as it were to me in language loud enough for me to 
hear, ‘ Do you advance and we will support you.’ ” 

His words at that time in reference to American col- 
leges are interesting : 

‘* T have no design, avowed or secret, to revolutionize your Amer- 
ean colleges. IL have seen enough of American colleges to become 
convinced that they are not rashly to be meddled with. They are 
the spontaneous growth of your position and intelligence ; they are 
associated with your history and have become adjusted to your 
wants, and whatever improvements they admit of must be built on 
the old foundations.”’ 


The steady growth and prosperity of Princeton during 
the years of Dr. McCosh’s presidency may be summed up 
in a single sentence of his farewell address. “She has 
shown every year for the last twenty years a new build- 
ing, a new fellowship, or a new professorship,” while 
the total number of students has increased from 264 to 
upwards of 600. Nor was this growth mechanical, but 
directly due to the energetic efforts of its ever-active pres- 
ident. The way was hard and in opposition to grievous 
obstacles. He carried the college successfully through 
many crises,—crises terrible enough in their nature to 
founder even a more thriving institution, but, piloted by a 
brave and confident master, Princeton weathered the se- 
verest shocks, and is now sailing prosperously between 
banks that widen away ahead. 

Of his ability as a disciplinarian as much may be said. 
In a large institution a president is necessarily removed 
to some degree from direct contact with the students. Dr. 
McCosh, however, was unusually near his pupils,—and to 
be nearly associated with him was to love him. A favor- 
ite and well-appreciated habit of his on class day during 
commencement, was to leave the trustees, that he might 
be with his boys and talk with them at their fina! exer- 
cises. His graduating class was always “ his best class.” 
His eminence as a professor needs no comment. He 
has always been regarded as a prominent exponent of the 
Scottish school of philosophy ; but here, as elsewhere, we 
must record his firm adherence to the interests of his 
adopted country. His words on the subject are important 
enough to quote in full : 

‘* T am not ashamed of my country, certainly not of my country’s 
philosophy. I was trained init. I adhere to it in one important 
principle: I believe that the truths of mental philosophy are to be 
discovered by a carefal observation of what passes in the mind. 
Not that our observation and induction gives them their authority ; 
they have their authority in themselves; but it is thus we discover 
them. But in other respects I differ from the Scottish school. I 
profess to get my philosophy from the study of the human mind 
directly, and not from the teaching of others. The Scottish school 
maintains that we know only the qualities of things; I say, we 
know the things themselves. Hamilton makes our knowledge rel- 
ative; I make it positive. So I call my philosophy Realism, and 
by the help of a few obvious distinctions I hope to establish it. 
Awmerica has as yet no special philosophy of its own. I long to see 
it have such. My ambition is to aid a little in the foundation of an 
American philosophy which, as a philosophy of facts, will be found to 
be consistent with sound theology.’’ 

His recent works entitled Realistic Philosophy (2 vols.), 
and Psychology (2 vols.), have aided materially in dis- 
seminating his extremely common sense philosophy, as 


Mind Inductively Investigated (London, 1860), and 
from the issue of that volame his reputation as a meta- 


through the mascular integument by the appliance of birch rods.’’ 


physical writer was established. 


well as his methods of instruction throughout this country, 


‘and even through Europe and Asia. 


The college which he has built up almost to a university 
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can scarcely express her gratitude for his unwavering 4e- 
votion to her educational, financial, and religious inter- 
ests; but his resignation gives reason for far more wide- 
spread regret. The common cause of education through- 
out the country, as well as that of the civil service, re- 
ceived his unmitigated efforts for improvement. 

Although having retired from the performance of the 
exacting duties which the position of college president 
entails, it is to be hoped that in these broader fields his 
presence will still be felt. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION: 
A STUDY IN U. S. HISTORY.—I. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


A majority of the pupils in the schools if asked to 
name the principal cause of the American Revolution 
will answer, “ Taxation without representation.” If asked 
what they understand the phrase to mean, most of them 
will say that the Americans objected to being taxed by 
the English government because they were not represented 
in Parliament. These pupils believe that the Americans 
desired to be so represented, and would have willingly 
paid the taxes had such representation been granted them. 

Another idea, quite common, is that the first experience 
of the colonists in tax-paying came with the Stamp Act. 

The textbooks used are in part responsible for these 
mistakes. The local governments in the colonies are 
scarcely mentioned in many of these books, and in none 
of them is the political life of the people made sufficiently 
prominent. That local affairs were managed before the 
Revolution just as they are managed now, by town officers 
in New England, and county officers in the Southern col- 
onies; that roads and schools were paid for as now, by 
taxes levied by the people themselves ; that the colonial 
legislatures levied taxes to support the courts, and to 
equip troops for the Indian wars,—these are facts pre- 
sented, if at all, with too little emphasis to impress them 
on the minds of the students. 

And the matter of colonial representation in Parliament 
is not always stated so as to insure accurate knowledge. 
One textbook says, “The immediate occasion of that 
struggle may be found in the persistence of the British 
ministry in taxing the colonies, while at the same time 
they denied them representation in Parliament.” The in- 
ference certainly is that the colonists desired representa- 
tion, else, how evuld it be denied ? 

An examination of this subject may be of service to 
some teachers of United States history. The question is, 
Did the colonists desire to be represented in Parliament ? 
and if not, what did they want ? 

During the discussions that immediately preceded and 
followed the passage of the Stamp Act in 1765, colonial 
representation in Parliament was advocated in newspapers 
and pamphlets on both sides of the ocean. Among the 
colonists two persons of historie fame favored this scheme, 
Franklin and James Otis. 

In 1754, after the Albany plan of union had been re- 
jected by the British government, a new plan was formed 
which contemplated the raising of money for the defence 
of the colonies by a colonial tax levied by Parliament. 
This plan was communicated privately by Governor Shir- 
ley to Dr. Franklin, who wrote to him three letters on 
the subject. In the second of these letters Franklin 
stated at length the American objections to parliamentary 
taxation. In the third letter he considers the subject of 
a union of the colonies with the mother country by colo- 
nial representation in Parliament. In this letter he says, 
“T am of opinion that such a union would be very accept- 
able to the colonies, provided they had a reasonable num- 
ber of representatives allowed them.”’ 

Commenting on this correspondence, the historian Gra- 


hhame says: “* When we consider how notably Franklin 


(mistaking his own view of men’s interests for an ac- 
quaintance with their desires and opinions) misappre- 
hended the sentiments of his countrymen in proposing a 
plan at Albany which they almost unanimously rejected, 
we may be justified in supposing that some degree of kin- 
dred error mingled with his notion of their willingness to 
submit to direct taxation by the parent state, on condition 
of being allowed to send representatives to the British 
House of Commons, 


The Shirley letters were not published until 1766, 
when they appeared in the London Chronicle. Before 
that time Franklin had had opportunity to learn more of 
the temper of the Parliament and of the American 
people, and while he had not changed his mind on the 
value of such a union, he saw that it was impracticable. 
This change of opivion is shown in his correspondence 
while residing in England as agent for the colonies. In 
a letter to Cadwallader Evans, dated 9th May, 1766, he 
writes : “ My private opinion concerning a union in Par- 
liament between the two countries is that it would be best 
for the whole. But I think it will never bedone.” “The 
Parliament here do at present think too highly of them- 
selves to admit representatives from us, if we should ask 
it; and when they will be desirous of granting it, we shall 
think too highly of ourselves to accept it.” 

In a published letter to an unknown person, dated Jan. 
6, 1766, he writes : “ The time has been when the colonies 
would have esteemed it a great advantage, as well as 
honor, to be permitted to send members to Parliament, 
and would have asked for that privilege if they could 
have had the least hope of obtaining it. The time is now 
come when they are indifferent about it, and will probably 
not ask it, though they might accept it if offered to them ; 
and the time will come when they will certainly refuse 
it.” The same ideas are expressed in a letter to Cadwal- 
lader Evans, written in May, 1766, and again in a letter 
to John Ross, written Dec. 13, 1767. 

The question arises here as to the time referred to by 
Franklin when in his opinion the colonies would have es- 
teemed it an advantage and an honor to be represented 
in Parliament. In Franklin’s examination by the House 
of Commons he was asked, “ Before there was any 
thought of the Stamp Act, did they wish for a represen- 
tation in Parliament?” ‘To this he answered, “ No.” 
This limits the discussion to the period subsequent to 
1764. 

That Franklin was mistaken in his estimate of the 
strength of the colonial sentiment in favor of union is 
shown in the most convincing way by an expression from 
the pen of Otis, himself an advocate of the scheme. In 
a pamphlet written by Otis in 1765, entitled ‘“ Considera- 
tions on Behalf of the Colonists in a Letter to a Noble 
Lord,” this passage occurs: “The gentleman has made 
himself quite merry with the modest proposal some have 
made, though I find it generally much disliked in the 
colonies and thought impracticable ; namely, an Amer- 
ican representation in Parliament.” Here is the testi- 
mony of one of the ablest of its friends that the idea of 
representation was “ generally much disliked’ and 
‘thought impracticable.” 

Samuel Adams was much nearer the popular heart than 
either Franklin or Otis, and voiced public opinion much 
more correctly. In 1765, in opposition to Otis he says, 
“We are far, however, from desiring any representation 
there, because we think the colonies cannot be fully and 
equally represented ; and if not equally, then in effect 
not at all.” In Jan., 1768, in a letter from the Province 
of Massachusetts, to its agent in London, Adams, who 
wrote the letter, said: “ Such are the local circumstances 
of the colonies at the distance of a thousand leagues from 
the metropolis and separated by a wide ocean, as will for- 
ever render a just and equal representation utterly im- 
practicable.” In Nov., 1768, Adams writes: “ Amer- 
icans who are not, and cannot be, represented there.” 
Again, in 1772, writing over the signature “ Candidus ” 
in the Boston Gazette, Adams writes: ‘The colonists . . . 
are through necessity . . . by means of the local distance 
of their constant residence, excluded from being present 
by representatives in the British Legislature.” 

It is evident that the more astute of the American 
patriots saw that as a practical measure it was idle to dis- 
cuss parliamentary representation, and that Franklin’s 
views on the subject went to sustain Samuel Adams's 
assertion that Franklin was “a good philosopher but a 
poor politician.” 

John Adams, in his famous ‘* Novanglus Papers,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Gazette in 1774, referring to Frank- 
lin’s Shirley letters, says, “ The last of these propositions 
seems not to have been well considered, because an ade- 
quate representation in Parliament is totally impracti- 
cable.” 

That Franklin himself abandoned the idea appears 


from the fact that in his conference with Dr. Fothergill 


and David Barelay, in Dec., 1774, among the terms of 
union which he submitted there is no mention of parlia- 
mentary representation. 

From these utterances of individuals we turn to the 
voice of the people themselves as uttered by provincial 
assemblies and the Colonial Congress. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


BY MARY W. EARLY. 


It is a remarkable fact that the countries which have 
exercised the most marked influence over the destiny of 
nations, and the history of the world at large, have been 
of small geographical dimensions. It-seems as if this 
were intended to teach us the lesson that a piercing intellect 
and strong purpose animating a nation numerically small 
may enable it to give tone and color to the world’s history 
more than larger but less gifted nations. 

Far back in the dim records of ancient history, a con- 
spicuous example of this fact rises in the case of Pheni- 
cia, a little, narrow strip of territory lying between Mount 
Lebanon and the Mediterrean Sea. 

They were the most enterprising sailors of ancient times, 
were the first who used rudder and sails, and the first to 
steer ships at night by the stars. They traded far and 
wide, colonizing numerous important trading stations even 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, and diffusing civilization 
and learning wherever they went. To Cadmus, the 
Pheenician, we owe the alphabet, at least sixteen letters 
of it. The Pheenicians are also credited with the inven- 
tion of arithmetic. They practiced various arts and ex- 
celled in useful and beautiful manufactures. Pheenicia’s 
size bears no significant relation to the influence exerted 
on her own and all future time. 

Palestine is another instance of a single country exert- 

ing a powerful influence over the history of the world. 
Other nations exceeded it in size, strength, and natural 
gifts, but the Hebrew nation has affected the religious 
history of the world more than any race that has ever 
existed. 
In regard to intellectual development, we owe more 
to Greece than to any other single nation, though the 
whole country including the more distant islands equalled 
an area only about one half the State of Pennsylvania. No 
nation ever achieved so many different kinds of glory. 
She excelled in architecture, in painting, in sculpture, in 
oratory, the drama, literature and philosophy, in personal 
grace and beauty, in bravery, patriotism, and military 
glory. Although centuries have passed since the days of 
her glory, she gives tone and color to history, art, and 
literature. Homer is still a power and the world con- 
tinues to honor the inscription that he requested placed 
upon his tomb: “ O passer by! go, tell all ages that no 
one ever sang so sweetly as the blind poet of Chios.” 

The great thoughts of Plato and Socrates are imperish- 
ably woven into the warp and woof of the world’s intel- 
lectual achievements. Greek literature has helped, either 
directly or indirectly, to make modern literature what it 
is. The subtle charm of the old Greek myths has never 
passed away, and in modern days many of our best poets 
have taken them for their theme,—Mrs. Browning, Keats, 
Shelley, Morris, and others have evolved fresh and 
blooming garlands of beautiful verse from these ancient 
roots. And the noble remnants of Greek art’ have been 
as stimulating to subsequent eras of art as their literature 
has been to all later ones. 

Contrast this tiny country with the vast expanse of 
China and Thibet, with the great arid wastes over which 
the wandering Tartars and Bedouins range, or with more 
favored countries and nations, such as the Russian, for 
instance, and ask yourself which has more deeply affected 
the history of the world? It is a fact frequently to be 
traced in history that countries of narrow limits, and 
nations numerically small, but gifted with energy, ambi- 
tion, and talents, have, as a general thing, been the most 
powerful factors in the world’s history. It would seem 
to be a repetition of the law in nature that the most valu- 
able and precious things should be created on a small 
scale, for while we may find rocks of colossal size the 


diamond is only found of small dimensions, Here are 
lessons worthy a teacher’s attention, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE HORSE PROBLEM, 


p A horse is tied to the 
20.5 160 4s corner of a barn 20 feet 
square, by arope 120 feet 


loug. What is the area 


. Q d = over which he can graze ? 
$ We may divide the re- 
quired area into three 
7) parts: (a) } of a circle 


whose radius is 120 feet; 
(>) the area of the figure 
4 adbc, which is equal to the 
l area of the triangle ach, 
less 4 area occupied by the 
-9 barn, adb; (c) two equal 
sectors, age and bch, whose 
radius is 100 feet, and whose arcs together are equal to such a part 
of the circumference of a circle, with radius 100 feet, as the sum of 
angles gac + cbh = part of 360°. 
(a) } (1227 X = 3.1416) = 33929.28 oq. ft. (bd) (99.— 
X 14.142) — 200 = 1200 sq. ft. 
(c) To compute area of two sectors gac and cbhh: angle gac = 
angle gae — angle cae. Angle gae obviously = 135°. 
Angle cae is { Hyp. : Base :: R. : cos angle at base. ) 
determined thus: 100 : 14142 :: 1 : eos angle cae. 


100 comp log 8. Angle gac = 135° — 81° 52’ 12” 
14.142 1.150511 == 53° 7’ 48”, 
1, Angle gac + angle chh = (53° 
cos ang. cae. 9.150511 7 48”) x 2 = 106°. 15’ 36” 
(81° 52” 12”) == 106. 26°, 


oon rey the area of two sectors gac and cbh is equal to 

y 1416 26° x 50 

- 9272.05 sq. ft. .*. the horse 

can graze over 33,92 28.+- 1200 + 9272.95 = 44402.23 aq. ft. = 

1019 + 9. 
Garrettsville, O. 


ARITHMETIC QUESTIONS. 


In answer to L. E. F., in JOURNAL of July 5, I would respect- 
fully attempt a reply as follows :— 

1. 9,000,.000,019 may be written, ‘‘Nine thousand, and nineteen 
millionths,’’ or, without the ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘ Nine thousand, nineteen 
millionths,’’ the comma being necessary to distinguish the decimal 
part from the integral. 2. .000,019, may be read ‘‘ Nine thousand 
and nineteen millionths,’’ or, without the ‘‘ and’’; viz, ‘‘ Nine thou- 
sand nineteen millionths.’’ 

In teaching children to read numbers better leave out ‘‘ and”’ 
(it is not incorrect, but unnecessary and superfluous) ; ¢. 9 1,672, 
should be read “‘ One thousand six hundred seventy-two.’’ To say 
** One thousand and six hundred and seventy and (?) two,’’ would 
be “‘ utterly too too.”” One ‘‘and’’ might be inserted, however, 
to good advantage, and have it read ‘‘ One thousand six hundred 
and seventy-two.”’ 

It is not necessary to teach children to make a point after whole 
numbers, so far as arithmetic is concerned. There seems to be re- 
quired sometimes, however, simply as a grammatical appendage, a 
dot, especially when the number like a sentence, makes complete 
sense, or requires no farther allusion with reference to it. 

We cannot see where any ‘‘ confusion’’ is saved, when the time 
comes for instruction in decimals, as then this distinctive feature 
(the dot) becomes singularly prominent, and its function is easily 
understood. C, JACOBUS, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Please remove L. E. F.’s perplexity by publishing the following 
way of reading the numbers he gives: 

9,000.000,019 is nine thousand units and nineteen millionths ; 
while .000,019 is nine thousand and nineteen millionths. 

I have used the word ‘‘and’’ in the numerator of the second 
fraction above, because I have been long accustomed to it, but 1 
have no objection to omitting it. 

The point should not be used after an integer, unless it is fol- 
lowed by a fraction, either decimal or repetend. Your correspond- 
ent would not say, ‘‘ The city of Venice covers 117. islands, sepa- 
rated by 147. canals, and connected by nearly 400. bridges.’’ 
The point is essential to the expression of a decimal fraction, but 
not to that of an integer; and the child should be taught correctly 
from the first. S. LANDER, 

Williamston, 8S. C. 


-—- 


MARK ANTONY’S SPEECH. 


It is an interesting query of F. J. M., Gainsville, Tex., whether 
the speech of Mark Antony at Cvsar’s funeral has been preserved 
except in Shakespeare. The speech has not been preserved, but 
Shakespeare has drawn upon his own imagination largely, although 
the description of the scene in Plutarch’s Life of Mark Antony 
would have furnished him the main particulars that he dwells upon. 

Boston. R. L. PeRKINS. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Please give the greatest height of any building now in 


ence. 
Milton. 
— Has a person any authority for saying ‘‘ Come whenever it 
will best convene you ? B. 
Charlestown. 
—I will say for ‘‘ Student’s’’ information, Adam’s age is 
guessed to have been 930 years. Ss. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


— In answer to the query regarding the cost of Solomon’s tem- 
ple, please say that the whole sum is set at $77,521 ,965,636. 


Geneva, U. 


— The maseophone is an electrical instrument invented by Ezra 
Loomis, Norwich, Conn. It receives, transmits, and registers 
musical sounds, 


= What is the signification of cousin german, as applied to first 
cousins ? Is it proper tosay a ‘‘mansard’’ or a “ French’? roof, 
in spoaion of the roof with a break in it, now so common ? 
Westerly, R. I. 

— Alonzo B. Corliss, of Marlboro, Monmouth County, N. J., 
has taught school in the United States for forty-nine years. He 
desires all teachers who have taught half a century or over, to send 
him their names and postoffice address. 

— Chancing to look up the name Powhattan in Webster, a few days 
ago, I find that the accent is placed onthe last syllable. Will 
some teacher of history tell me if this pronunciation is generally 
used ? I do not remember ever hearing it, and think I must have 
have been allowed to say Pow hat’ tan at school, or I should recol- 
lect correction for such use. OLD FASHIONED, 
Newburyport. 

— For ‘** G.’’ of Nantucket: The Maid of Saragossa was a girl 
named Augustina, who took her lover's place at a battery (the 
a ne been killed) at the siege of Saragossa by the French, 
in 

Henry III. of France was called the man milliner, because he 
preferred to invent fashions in dress to ruling his kingdom. 
Chelsea, 

— Is it possible for the JOURNAL to give a brief description of 
the making of nitro-glycerine and dynamite, and oblige 

Sandusky, O. READER. 
Nitro-glycerine was discovered by Salvero, an Italian chemist in 
1845. Dynamite is prepared by simply kneading with the naked 
hands twenty-five per cent. of infusorial earth and seventy-five per 
cent. of nitro-glycerine until the mixture assumes a putty condition, 
not unlike moist brown sugar. Before mixing, the infusorial earth 
is calcined in a furnace, in order to burn out all organic matter, and it 
is also sifted to free it of large grains. While still moist it is squeezed 
into cartridges of parchment paper, and the firing is done by ful- 
minate of silver in copper capsules provided with pateut exploders 
Nitro-glycerine is made of nitric acid one part and sulphuric acid 
two parts, to which is added ordinary glycerine, and the mixture is 
well washed with pure water. The infusion is composed of small 
microscopic silicious shells, which have lost their living creatures. 
The cellular parts receive the nitro-glycerine and hold it by capil- 
lary attraction, both inside and out. The earth is very light. 
Water is expelled from it by means of a furnace, and then in the 
form of a powder, it is mixed with nitro-glycerine, Nitro-glycerine 
has a sweet, aromatic, pungent taste, and the peculiar property of 
causing a violent headache when placed in a small quantity on the 
tongue or wrist. It freezes at 40 degrees Fahrenheit, becoming a 
white, half-crystalized mass, which must be melted by the applica- 
tion of water at a temperature about 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
There are about 15,000 Italians in New York City, 


The number of bricks made in the United States last year was 
7,000,000,000, worth, on an average, $7 a thousand. 


An American syndicate is reported to have secured the right to 
open and work the gold mines in the Ural Mountains. 


The ancients made all their starch from wheat. The making of 
it from corn was first patented by James Coleman in 1841, 


A discovery which may be of great value, is that steel, when 
mixed with 24 per cent. of manganese, becomes non-magnetic. 


Fourteen of the twenty-one German universities teach only Protes- 
tant theology, four Roman Catholic, and in three the students and 
instructors are of both 


The great lumber raft that recently went to pieces in the Atlantic 
Ocean contained 25,500 sticks of timber for spars, ete., and 5(00,- 
000,000 board feet of maple, beech, and birch. 


Schlumberger’s safety envelopes are tinted in such a way as to turn 
black, blue, and red, if any attempt is made to open them by wet- 
ting or by exposure to steam, while moist air or fog does not affect 
them. 


Major King, of the United States army, has made an immense 
magnet of two old Rodman guns and some old boat cable. The 
magnet held by attraction four fifteen inch shells, each weighing 
320 pounds, 


WHERE THE COLORS COME FROM, 


Every quarter of the globe is ransacked for the materials, —an- 
imal, vegetable, and mineral,—employed in the manufacture of 
colors. From the cochineal insect is obtained the gorgeous car- 
mine, as well as the crimson, scarlet, and purple lakes. Sepia is 
the inky flaid discharged by the cuttle-fish, to render the water 
opaque for its own concealment when attacked. Indian yellow is 
from the urine of the camel. Ivory black and bone black are made 
out of ivory chips. The exquisite Prussian blue is got by fusing 
horses’ boofs and other refuse animal matter with impure potassiam 
carbonate. It was discovered by an accident. In the vegetable 
kingdom are included the lakes derived from roots, barks, and 
gums. Blue-black is from the charcoal of the vine-stalk. Larp- 
black is soot from certain resinous substances. From the madder- 
plant, which grows in Hindostan, is manufactured Turkey red. 
Gamboge comes from the yellow sap of a tree, which the natives 
of Siam catch in cocoanut-shells. Raw sienna is the natural earth 
from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. When burned, it is barnt 
sienna. Raw umber is an earth from Umbria, and is also burned. 
To vegetable pigments may probably be added India ink, which is 
said to be made from burnt camphor. The Chinese, who alone 
can produce it, will not reveal the secret of its composition. Mastic, 
—the base of mastic varnish,—is from the gum of the mastic-tree, 
indigenous to the Grecian Archipelago. Bistre isthe soot of wood- 
ashes. Of real ultramarine but little is found in the market. It is 
obtained from the precious /apis lazuli, and commands a fabulous 
price. Chinese white is zine. Scarlet is iodide of mercury; and 
cinnabar, or native vermilion, is from quicksilver ore. Luckily 
for the health of small children, the water-colors in the cheap 
boxes usually bought for them have little or no relation chemically 


to the real pigments they are intended to counterfeit.—The Swiss 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Depart t of M 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A. Meso PRD 
Reading, Pa. 


— 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(C) By B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. ¥.—If the first pair 
of robins had raised three pairs at the end of the first year, and 
eight pairs at the end of each year thereafter; and if all their off- 
spring had bred in a similar manner—and none had died, how many 
= robins would there have been at the end of the first cen- 
ury 
Solution by the Proposer, 
It may readily be seen that in the series, 
1+ 4+ 21 + 104 + 521 + 2604 + ete., 

the second term represents the number of pairs of robins that 
would bave been on earth at the end of the first year, the third 
term the number at the end of the second year, ete Hence the 
(n + 1)th term of the series would have been the number of pairs 
on earth at the end of the nth year; and this term, we represent by 
Nn. Making 2 + p the ai of relation in the series, we easily 


deduce 4m + p = 21, and 21m + 4p = 104, 
Therefore m = 4, and p = 5. 
Assume that the series is equal to the sum of the following geomet- 
rical series : 

a+ . . . (1), 
and b + bs + 6s? + bs? + ete. . . . (2); 
or (a + b) + (ar + + (ar? + ds?) 

(ar® + bs®) + ete . . . (3) 


The seale of relation in (3), being [(r + s) — rs}, must be the 
same as that of the original series. 
Hence r+s=4... (4), and—rs=5... (5), 
Therefore r= 5, ands = —1, 
To make (3) identical with the original series, 
a+b=1.,.. (6), and 5Sa—b=4... (7). 
Therefore a = }, andd = j. 
Substituting the numerical values of a, 6, r, and s, in (1) and (2), 
we have respectively, 
+5 + 25 + 125 + ete.), 
and \l1—1+1—1+ ete). 
Briefly representing (n + 1) by m, we have for the sum of the 
(n + 1)th terms of these two geometrical series, 
Nn =4(5"41) (8); 
the double sign must be + when n is even, and — \, en n is odd, 
lf n= 100, we have from (8) 
Nico = 4(5™! + 1) = 
806 10053625908525039752324422200521 pairs of robins. 
Such a flock of pairs of robins, as is represented by this vast 
number, would have crowded Adam and his posterity from off the 
face of the earth; and were they in one compact mass, our entire 
interplanetary space would not have held them. 

[Mr. Burleson writes that he bas thrice verified the numerical 
value of Nico ; and he submits the following expeditious method 
of raising 5 to any high power : 

8\1 
125 = 5% 
15625 == 5° 
1953125 = 5° 
244140625 = 
etc., etc. 


— Editor.] 


(D) By C. Jacobus, New Brunswick, N. J.—A man dying 
leaves his property, $10000, = $P, to be divided amony three chil- 
dren, A, B, and C, aged respectively 15, =a, years, 17, = /, years, 
and 19, = ¢, years, in such parts that each part, put at compound 
interest at 5, = m, per cent., will amount to the same sum when the 
owner thereof shall arrive at the age of 21, == d, years. Deduce 
the formule representing the respective amounts, and calculate 
the respective amounts. 

Solution by the Proposer. 

Let Y — the amount due each on becoming of age. A’s part 
will be on interest d — a, = e, years; B’s part will be on interest 
d — b, =/f, years; and C’s part will be on interest d —-c, = g, 


years. 
Making S = (1 + ,”,), we have 


from which LY is readily determined. Since the amounts received 
are respectively 
X + Se, X+S/, and X 

we have by an easy process of substitution and reduction, 


=(; + 8 )P, = $3013.86 ; 
S? 


4 
C's am’t =(; + i + a) P, = $3663.36. 


( E) By Tuk JouRNAL OF Epucation, Boston, Mass.— 
An officer at the rear of an army marching m == 4 miles an hour, 
starts to the front, with a message; and immediately returning 
to his place in the rear, he finds the army has advanced its own 
length. Required the officer’s hourly rate of march. 

Solution by Mrs. Ella A, Matz, Reading, Pa. 

Represent the officer's hourly rate of march by X, and the dis- 
tance from the rear to the front of the army by )), then 

D D D 
Discardivg in (1) the irrelevant factor D and solving, we have 
X = (1 + 2) m, = 9.6568542494923801952 + miles. 


(F) By M. Friedberg, Toledo, O.—Prove that if the square 
of any prime number be diminished by unity, the remainder must 


be divisible by 24. 
Proof by the Proposer. wee 

Call the prime_number p ; then p* — 1 must be exactly divisible 
by 24 

"Vex ft 1=(p+1)(p—1). Butp— 1, p, and p + 1 are 
three consecutive numbers, — and of such, one must always be 
divisible by 3. Since p is prime, either p+ 1 or p — | must be 
divisible by 3; hence their prodact, p? — 1, must be divisible by 3. 
Furthermore, p + 1 and p — 1 must both be even members ; hence 
their product must be divisible by 4. Any even number divisible 
by 3, is- also divisible by 2 X 3, or 6; and any even number 


divisible by 6 and 4, is aleo divisible by 6 X 4, or 24. Q. E. D, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 26, 1888. 


Following our usual custom there will be no issue 
a 
of the paper during the next two weeks. 


Are you half rested ? 


VACATION is about half gone. 

Ir is a good time to “book up” on geographical 
spelling. 

Haver a royal good time, but avoid all social dissipation 
in vacation days. 

Have always at hand a wee bit of a blankbook in 
which to jot down the catch-words of thoughts that come 
to you. 

GREEK sculpture carved nothing for its beauty, but 
merely for its life. Only life can go into marble and 
make it live. 


Ir is not too late to take in a week of some summer 
school, and it would pay you many times all the money 
and strength it will cost. 


“Unian Heer” has no place in the teaching profes- 
sion, and yet he wants a place in the confidence of our 
fraternity as of every other. 


Ir is a waste of energy to see the end f anything in 
vacation time. There is time enough to think during the 
six working months of autumn and winter, but inspira- 
tions are scarce then. 


THE schools need and must have for their best advance- 
ment a public sentiment that holds the community so 
loyal to the schools that no criticism affects those who 
pay the taxes and patronize the schools. Let each do his 
part toward securing such public sentiment. 


Do nor be afraid of heavy reading. It will not 
harm you to read Rousseau’s Hmilé, Froebel, Pestalozzi’s 
Leonard and Gertrude, Lotze’s Practical Philosophy, 
Hegel’s A sthetics, Kant’s Ethics, or any other small 
volume that can be easily held in a hammock or as one 


lies upon the grass. 


Cuicaco will take care of the anarchists in the courts 
as at the polls. With the stars and stripes in nearly 
every schoolroom,—with men and women who teach pa- 
triotism every school day in the year, with a corps of 
principals, one of whom did not hesitate to serve on the 
jury that condemned the anarchists in 1886, she is 
abundantly able to care for the anarchist of to-morrow as 
well as of to-day. 


Mucu as we need and desire a profession we must consci- 
entiously avoid anything that gives occasion,never 80 faintly, 
for a suspicion that we seek to establish a professional aris- 
tocracy. We want only so much of a professional spirit as 
shall prompt to better work, lead to greater devotion, and 
command higher regard and more substantial evidence 


of public appreciation. 


Tue men who thought to make capital out of a vicious 
newspaper attack on Col. Carroll D. Wright’s manage- 
ment of the National Department of Labor were simply 
ignorant, or they would have known that the country has 
no cleaner, more faithful, judicious, able, public servant 
than he, and that he has the record, friends, and public 
confidence that always turn to his advantage and advance- 


ment every such attack. 


THE summer assemblies have numbered thousands in 
attendance daily, on the average about twice as many as 
last year, and it costs every one twenty-five or fifty cents 
a day, according to the assembly, to be in attendance. 
There are many of these assemblies where the gate money 
amounts to upwards of ten thousand dollars. This speaks 
volumes for the taste and intelligence of the American 
people. The schools have done much to bring about this 


condition of society. 


RuskIN says that oak under the carver’s hand seems 
to cut like clay, to fold like silk, to grow like living 
branches, to leap like living flame. How much more true 
is this fashioning possibility of the mind of childhood and 
youth under the teacher’s hand. The dull, the mediocre, 
and the talented alike need the artistic hand of a master 
and patience, art, and devotion will enable the teacher to 
do artistic work with any child. It is not the same 
thing with any two, but the artistic accomplishment may 
be as great in one case as in the other. 


THERE is evidently a turn in the tide that has for a few 
years been in the direction of state uniformity in text- 
books, and we suspect few other states will enact such a 
law, and a surrender on the part of those states already 
trying the experiment would not surprise us. We all 
recognize the annoyance that has at times characterized 
the local choice of textbooks; but we believe this has 
always been greatly overestimated, and that whatever 
evils have existed have already largely corrected them- 
selves. There are also evils connected with state uni- 
formity that begin to assume formidable proportions. 


THERE was no new school of sculpture from the fifth 
century before Christ to the fifteenth century after, and 
no schovl of sculpture has since appeared, and yet we live 
in an age and atmosphere that wants a new school of ped 
agogy every three months. The fact remains, however, 
that great pedagogists are rare, and America in two and 
a half centuries has not produced a man to rank with the 
half-score leaders of the world. It will be glory enough 
for our day to produce one man who shall lay the corner- 
stone upon which to found a school of pedagogy. Our 
highest prospect is to give an American cast to the best 
pedagogical thought of Europe. 


Mrs. Mary A. LiverMorr is always saying sensible 
things, and the following suggestion to teachers is worthy 
very general attention : 


‘* Let our young girls be encouraged to acquaint themselves with 
the great questions that engage the attention of our government, 
and especially with those that are discussed in Congress, legisla- 
tures, and by the leading papers of the time. Let them know 
what are the social and educational movements of the day, and 
what is their bearing on the future of the nation. Great moral 
principles underlie them all. Talk with them about the sectional 
wrongs that should be righted, the great reforms that are battling 
with injustice, the needed legislation that is pending and slowly 
progressing. These matters can be made as interesting to them as 
Greek literature or Roman history, as fascinating as the everlasting 
novel. Brief political monographs, terse, clear, and compact, are 


which a nation wrestles, as powerful a tonic mentally as are phys- 
ically the out-door games they share with their brothers.”’ 


PRESIDENT MARBLE. 


The election of Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, as 
president of the National Educational Association, will 
give as general satisfaction as any selection that could 
have been made. He has been long and intimately asso- 
ciated with the management of the National, having been 
several years either secretary or treasurer ; he is one of 
the best known educators of the country ; is one of the 
most independent thinkers, and one of the most vigorous 
writers upon methods and policies in teaching and man- 
agement ; he is one of the most gifted men in the profes- 
sion, and is universally respected. Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and New England have reason to be proud of this 
selection, and the teachers of the country are to be con- 


gratulated. 


THE NATIONAL. 


The National Educational Association held a remark- 
ably successful meeting in San Francisco, last week, the 
report of which will appear in these pages in our next 
issue. In point of numbers it was a grand surprise; as a 
representative body it left little to be desired; in the 
matter of entertainment it distanced all other meetings ; 
in professional enthusiasm it was unprecedented. We 
congratulate Messrs. Gove, Canfield, and Hewett upon 
the success of their labors, and in the name of those who 
enjoyed the matchless hospitality we thank Messrs. Hoitt, 
Campbell, and others, whose philanthropy, indomitable 
will, exhaustless patience, and good taste made such a 
royal welcome possible. 

Only those who have been familiar with the meetings 
of the National can form any idea of the value of such a 
gathering to the teachers, school officers, and the schools 
over which they preside. There are tens of thousands of 
children who will be taught American geography and his- 
tory ; of American industries, commerce, and railroads ; of 
the mines, ranches, and agriculture of the Great West, as 
they could not else have been taught. The influence of 
no other gathering in the year has such universal, far- 
reaching, and enduring character. All honor to those 
who make such pleasure and profit possible. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


The country schools have limitations, but they do not 
necessarily mean that the general effect of the teaching 
cannot approximate that of the city. It is a misfortune 
not to have enough pupils to make good grading possible ; 
on the other hand the children learn much from the teach- 
ing and recitations of the older pupils, so that it is an open 
question whether, all in all, under the best country-school 
teaching, the average child does not get as much of the 
essentials in fact, and the indispensable in discipline 
through constant familiarity with the work above him, as 
he would have done in a graded school where he was 
always with children of about his own age, and always 
with the same children. 

The chief difficulties lie in the irregular attendance of 
the children, owing to distance] from school, occasional 
impassable conditions of the roads, and thoughtlessness of 
parents in retaining their children for “ chores,” picking 
berries, ete. We grant that the country schools have 
many hindrances to their progress, some of them insur- 
mountable, but we are convinced that under skilled super- 
vision, with better paid teachers and a judicious activity 
in awakening parents to the necessity of sacrifice on their 
part, the work in the country schools will compare favor- 
ably with that in graded schools. 


MR. ROE. 


The death of Rev. E. P. Roe, author of Barriers 
Burned Away, and many other stories, will cause sorrow 
in homes not ordinarily affected by the death of an 
author. He has never won recognition among literary 
men or professional critics, and yet he has been read 


prepared by specialists and college professors, for the instruction of 


our young legal voters. Let them enter into the studies of their 


more than any ten of the men who despised his talents, 
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and that in the very homes where the literary artist seeks 
an audience. True, he has never been sought by those 
homes of eminent culture but limited brains, neither have 
the low and vulgar ever read his books, but the homes of 
the great middle class, the “ bone and sinew” of the land, 
of those who build our churches, and sustain every good 
work, have bought, read, and enjoyed his so frequently 
published books. It is useless to attempt any defense of 
his style from the standpoint of high art, as it is useless to 
quarrel with the fact that it was what the people wanted, 
and that they have profited by it. 

The man who creates a style that gives him the largest, 
and in a sense the best audience in the land, if that style 
repels the low, attracts the young, and the home-makers 
of the land, can afford to ignore the drawing-room. Our 
readers will be interested in the account he gives in With- 
out a Home of the way he came to write his first story, 
which early reached a sale of 50,000. 


**Ten years ago I had never written a line of a story, and had 
scarcely entertained the thought of constructing one. The burning 
of Chicago impressed me powerfully, and, obedient to an impulse, 
I spent several days among its smoking ruins. As a result my first 
novel, Barriers Burned Away, gradually took possession of my 
mind. I did not manufacture the story at all, for it grew as natur- 
ally as do the plants,— weeds, some may suggest,—on a farm. In 
the intervals of a busy and practical life, and also when I ought to 
have been sleeping, my imagination, unspurred, and almost un- 
directed, spun the warp and woof of the tale and wove them to- 
gether. . . . . I merely let the characters do as they pleased, and 
work out their own destiny. I had no preparation for the work 
beyond a careful study of the topography of Chicago and the inci- 
dents of the fire. For nearly a year my chief recreation was to 
dwell apart among the shadows created by my fancy, and I wrote 
when and where I could,—on steamboats and railroad cars, as well 
as in my study. . . . . When the book appeared I suppose I looked 
upon it much as a young father looks upon his first child. His in- 
terest in it is intense, but he knows well that its future is very 
doubtful.’’ 


NORTHERN ESTIMATES OF SOUTHERN 
EDUCATION. 


The record of southern education for the past year, as 
gathered from the numerous accounts of brilliant com- 
mencement seasons, the reports of school authorities, and 
the testimonials of an increasing number of northern vis- 
itors, is highly gratifying. There is progress everywhere, 
not only in the new Southwest, the only portion of the 
South that has largely profited by immigration, but in 
states like the Carolinas and Louisiana, whereall school 
work that involves public cojperation must go slowly. 
The most notable advance has been in the development 
of several universities, like Tulane, New Orleans, the 
State University of South Carolina, and others, both state 
and denominational. The sixteen Southern States are, 
to-day, in respect to academical and collegiate education, 
a full generation ahead of any period before the civil 
war. An interesting feature is the introduction of industrial 
training in the higher seminaries of several of the states. 
The great drawbacks to this side of education are the lack 
of endowments, which compels the overwork and under-pay 
of the best teachers; the persistent multiplication of 
schools, which keeps them all struggling for support ; and 
the low grade and high pretension of a cousiderable class, 
which discourages the efforts of leading educators to im- 
prove the quality of the average academy and college. 
Yet nobody, save one familiar with southern life can ap- 
preciate the toil and sacrifice and courageous pushing on- 
ward, which, in the past twenty years, have more than 
rehabilitated the upper side of education in all these 
states. It is in the home life of the South that the most 
encouraging omens for her future are now appearing. 

In the public school, on whose development more than 
on all other agencies, the future of our Southern Amer- 
ican civilization depends, a step forward has also been 
taken, but the North has been misled in regard to this. 

The most mischievous class in the South is that boast- 
ful tribe who are perpetually overstating results, and no- 
where is this exaggeration more injurious than in educa- 
tion. A Northern public that hears the State of Florida 
“ boomed” as ahead of New England in common schools, 
and the new Chautauqua, developing in a suburb of At- 
lanta, as likely to eclipse the original Assembly, is simply 
filling itself with the east wind. While the prosperous 
towns of the South are developing the graded school and 
the normal school and institute are now at home in every 


state, and the public school public is becoming yearly 
more resolute, better informed, and influential, the coun- 
try district school moves very slowly and remains pain- 
fully inefficient. This is the foundation of the educa- 
tional life of the South. Nine tenths of the children and 
youth of these sixteen states are living in the open 
country, or in mere hamlets and neighborhoods. The 
latest summary gives about fifty per cent. of the children 
between six and fourteen, in average attendance on com- 
mon schools between three and four months in the year, 
with such teachers as can be obtained at from twenty-five 
to forty dollars per month. It is doubtful if the whole 
South, this year, will pay as much for all its education as 
the one State of New York (twenty millions of dollars), 
and Massachusetts will expend half that sum. Yet the 
eight Atlantic Southern States are taxed within less than 
a mill on the dollar as heavily as the nioe Northern At- 
lantic States for education, although these nine Northern 
Commonwealths are still the financial treasure-house of 
the Union. Those who resist some effective form of na- 
tional aid must shoulder the responsibility of launching 
the coming generation of southern children upon active 
life, one half practically untaught, and only the favored 
few permitted to enjoy what should be the birthright of 
every American child. 

Equally misleading is the disparagement of what has 
been done, either by northern philanthropy or southern 
hard work, for the children of the South. While the 
leading press of our great cities magnifies, a presistent 
effort is made by various parties to disparage the result. 
Too often, southern adventurers, of both races, push their 
own fortunes by malicious or ignorant and always mis- 
leading statements of the latter sort. The bottom truth 
about southern education is, that while no people in his- 
tory have done so much and so well during the past 
twenty years under similar circumstances, yet popular 
education is scarcely over the threshold, and a full gen- 
eration of the best home work, backed by sympathy, pri- 
vate and national pecuniary aid, will be required to bring 
this section into line with other portions of the Union. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The Paris census shows 6,915 Americans, 14,701 English, and 
35,708 Germans, 

— Mrs. Burnett is making good progress in a new story called 
The Pretty Sister of Jose. 

— It is rumored that Matthew Arnold’s letters to his family will 
soon be given to the world. 

— Japan has 250 newspapers, 1,000 miles of railway, and more 
than 2,000 miles of telegraph. 

— The University of Michigan offers a choice of 242 courses of 
study,—53 more than are offered by Harvard. 

— William II., the new Emperor of Germany, spent two years 
in learning to set type and one year in a pressroom. 

— The date of the meeting of the American Society of Micros- 
copists at Columbus, O., has been changed to Aug. 21. 

— The last law signed by Kaiser Frederick was one permitting 
soldiers of the guards to wear full beards instead of moustaches 
only. 

— Dr. W. K. Brooks, of Johns Hopkins University, has been 
appointed a naturalist of the U. S. Fish Commission for the 
summer. 

— James Whitcomb Riley is not only an enthusiastic Republi- 
ean, but he is accused of having already written a dozen campaign 
songs since the nomination of General Harrison. 

— The prizes at the Chicago Art Institute Exhibition were taken 
by George Inness and Thomas W. Dewing. The Institute debt 
has been decreased $30,000 by merchants of the city. 

— An illustrated Chinese weekly has made its appearance in 
New York City. Its editor is Mr. Wong Chin Foo, who wrote 
‘* Why I am a Heathen,”’ in the North American Review. 

— Josiah Bartlett, whose statue has just been dedicated at 
Amesbury, in honor of the part he took in issuing the Declaration 
of Independence, was the introducer of quinine as a medicine into 
this country. 

— An attempt is being made to interest our government in a 
plan to present to France a statue of Washington, to be erected in 
Paris next year, on the one-hundredth anniversary of the first 
president’s inauguration. 

— From 1861 to 1863 Edmund Clarence Stedman was war cor- 
respondent for the New York World, and his description of the 
first battle of Bull Run was not only avery graphic account, but 
was considered the best single letter written during the war.— 
Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 

— Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life ’’ was written during the morn- 
ing of July 26, 1838, on the blank portions of a note of invitation. 
In the original draft the stanzas are prefaced as follows :— 

‘* What the heart’of the young man said to the Psalmist. 

Life that shall 


A challenge to its end, . 2 
And when it comes, say, Welcome friend!’ ”’ 


—Acts Anecdotes of Authors, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS&. 


HIS SURPRISE. 


I find her all I pictured her 
Before she was my wife. 

She makes our home a paradise, 
And gladdens all my life. 


She’s neat and tidy, always fresh 
And dainty in her dress ; 

She’s always bright and cheerful, too, 
And full of gentleness. 


She learned to cook long years ago, 
And tempts my appetite 

With dainty dishes, fitly served, 
To fill me with delight. 


She’s careful, too, with money, and 
Extravagance abhors ; 

In short, she’s alla man could wish, 
But, goodness! how she snores. 


Other things grow stale, and old, and lose their early charm, but 

somehow even to the most jaded man there is a perennial fresh- 

ness and attractive look about a twenty-dollar bill. 

— It takes philosophy to make a man happy in this world. If 

he can’t get philosophy, a couple of hundred thousand dollars will 

generally do. 

One difficulty about introducing the cable system in Boston is 

that the streets are so crooked that some means will have to be 

or agg to make the cable run successfully when it is all tied up in 
ots. 

The Congressional Record is a great paper, but it isn’t half so 

great as the new congressman always feels. 

When the baby gets tired, it makes everybody else feel that 

way, too. 

The papers now are all printing ‘‘ recipes for sunburn.’’ The 

most effective and simple is the one they al! omit: Spend the whole 

day in the sun. 

When the young man stops to think that the factories in New 

England turn out more than ten billions of pins every year, he will 

see that he has no reason to be so awfully surprised when his thumb 

runs up against one in the back of a pretty girl’s sash. 

The police court records in any big city show that Sunday is also 

a day of arrest. 

The grasshopper can jamp a hundred times his own length. 

That is why lovely woman envies the grasshopper so every time 

she sees a poor, defenceless mouse. 

It makes a man feel almost sorry that he moved when he reads 

in the advertisement in the paper next day, the realjestate agent’s 

description of the advantages of the residence he has just given up. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From July 18 to July 24, inclusive.] 


— Gold discovered in Michigan. 

— Boulanger rapidly recovering. 

— Walt Whitman at work again. 

— General Harrison pronounced well. 

— Fatal railway collision in Alabama. 

— Anarchist plot frustrated at Chicago. 

— Death of ex-Prime Minister Duclere. 

— Collision on the Norfolk and Western. 

— Favorable reports from General Sheridan. 

— Blair’s Alien Bill introduced in the Senate. 

— The ‘‘Q”’ plotters held for the grand jury. 

— The Blair Labor Bill passes the Senate, 25 to 22, 

— Montreal people protest against pauper immigration. 

— The best part of the city of Port au Prince in ruins by fire. 

— Death of Rev. E. P. Roe, the novelist, at New Windsor, N. Y. 

— The Mills Tariff Bill passes the House by vote of 162 to 149. 

— Cable rates will be advanced, August 1, to 25 cents per word. 

— Annual reunion of veterans of the Mexican War, at Nan- 
tasket. 

— A gigantic lumber trust reported in process of organization in 
the West. 

— More than a score of persons perish in a cloud-burst in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

— Secretary Whitney investigating the Brooklyn navy yard 
frauds. 

— Death of Courtland Palmer, president of the Nineteenth 
Century Club. 

— The engineers and firemen vote to keep up the strike on the 
C. B. & Q. road. 

— Melville W. Faller confirmed as Chief-Justice of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court; vote, 41 to 20, 

— Congress passes a bill to place a light-ship off Great Round 
Shoal, near Nantucket. 
— Disastrous fires in the lumber region of northern Sweden ; loss 
estimated at $9,000,000. 

— Four hundred persons killed and one thousand imjured by a 
volcanic eruption in Japan. 

— The British commissioner in Tonkan arrested on charges of 
bribery, made by a Brahmin. : 

— Ernest Henshaw wins the lawn tennis championship of Eng- 
land and the 100 guinea trophy. : 

— During the past year 13,945 persons were examined before the 
Civil Service Commission for offices. 

— The Senate passes a bill placing John C, Fremont on the re- 
tired list as a Major-General of the army. 

— Government aid has been invoked, and will be granted, to 
stamp out yellow fever at Tampa and Manatee, Fla. 

— Australian anti-Chinese act receives royal assent. The act 
does not affect Chinese who have been British subjects. : 

— All securities stolen from the Union Bank at Providence, 
R. L., returned from England, where Pitcher sent them. 

— Discovery in Chicago of a secret anarchistic circular demand- 
ing revenge for the death of Spies and his fellow assassins. 
— The Sultan refuses permission to Ishmail Pasha to go to Ger- 
many, which country the latter requests to visit on plea of ill 
health. 
— A new tariff bill pro by the New Zealand government, 
which will largely diminish the free list and increase small ad valo- 
rem duties. 
— Bishop Freppel introduces a bill to abolish duelling, in the 
French chamber, referring to the Boulanger-Floquet affair. Hi 


demand for urgency was rejected, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the variety in the sizeand form of printing ry 
the p books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


First Lessons in Woop-Workine. By Alfred G. Comp- 
ton, Professor of Applied Mathematics in the College of New 
York, Instructor in pm of the work-shops of the college, and 
author of a manual of Logarithmic Computation. 188 pp. ; illus- 
trated. 7x5. Price for introduction, cents. ew York 
and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Publishers. 5 
We have at last a text-book on manual training admirably 

adapted to place in the hands of each pupil. It is not a philosopb- 

ical theory or a collection of essays about manual training, nor a 

teacher’s hand-book, bat a complete, simple, everyway usable pu- 

pil’s hand-book. The descriptions are so simple, the illustrations 
so effective and numerous that any child could with comparative 
ease learn the whole wood-working art from this book, provided he 
be furnished the proper tools and materials. It is a book that has 
been often called for and should be promptly placed in the hands 
of children even in schools where wood-working is not yet for- 
mally introduced. A few hammers, nails, knives, planes, and 
chisels, such as can be purchased for a mere song, will enable any 
eountry school to do admirable service. It will be better of course 
when a full set of tools can be placed in the bands of each pu- 
pil. The knife, the hatchet, the cross-cut saw, the jack-plane, the 
smoothing-plane, the back-saw, the bench-dog, and the chisel, are 
in turn introduced, and their use not only adequately explained, 
but their operation fully illustrated by a variety of work, which 
the pupil is called upon to perform with each. The structure and 
strength of various woods are discussed, together with methods of 
testing them. Working sketches avd working drawings to scale, 
are explained and illustrated with sufficient fullness to enable the 
pupil readily to follow the diagrams required by the course, or to 
make similar drawings for himself. The first problem in con- 
struction is a nailed box, which is laid out with rule and square, 
cut, and finally, after the proper way to use the hammer and drive 
the nails is made plain, the box is put together and nailed. Since 
it is the use of tools which is to be taught, each new instrument re- 
qaired is fully described and its working explained before it is ap- 
plied to the special piece of work in hand. Thus the chisel is illus- 
trated by many drawings, showing how it should be ground; how 
to put a fine edge on it with the oil-stone; how to handle it in 
paring, chamfering, mortising, and dovetailing. In addition to 
the body of the book there is an admirable table of contents, a full 
list of all the tools needed for each pupil, for every two pupils, and 
for a class, with a definite statement of the materials needed for 
each pupil, also what is rare in such a work,—a complete alphabet- 

ex. 

The author writes with a clearness, precision and certainty which 
could only come from one who has had actual experience in the 
workshop. 

Tue Caprirats or Spanish America. By William 
Eleroy Curtis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 706 pp., 9x6. 
The commercial, industrial, and agricultural future of America 

depends much upon the cultivation of friendly commercial, social, 
and political relations which shall link all the interests of the north- 
ern and southern continents. The markets of South America are 
ours by every moral right; they should be made ours by all legit- 
imate cultivation. The value to us of such relation will depend 
largely upon the development of their resources, the elevation of 
their tastes, and the creation of a market. The neglect of our 
statesmen in this direction is the legitimate fruit of the ignorance of 
eur people regarding the value of such relations. What our gov- 
ernment from the lack of political inspiration has failed to do by 
‘vay of acquainting the nation with the importance of this friendly 
iitercommunication, private enterprise is doing through this vol- 
ume. Now that the material is provided by an intimate acquain- 
tance with the capital of every Spanish-American country, let the 
teacher, lecturer, and the editor see to it that by persistent effort 
the people of the United States know the facts regarding our 
southern continent. 

In this volume of 700 and nearly four hundred illustra- 
tions, several of which are full-page, there is a revelation of the 
customs, habits, and manners of the people, a graphic portrayal 
of the traditions, a recital of the essentials of history of the follow- 
ing cities: Mexico, the capital of Mexico; Guatemala City, the 
capital of Guatemala ; Comayagua the capital of Hondaras : 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua; San Salvador, the capital 
of San Salvador; San Jose, the capital of Costa Riea: Bogota, 
the capital of Colombia; Caracas, the capital of Venezuela; Quito, 
the capital of Ecuador; Lima, the capital of Peru; La Paz DeAya- 
cuchio, the capital of Bolivia; Santiago, the capital of Chili ; 
Buenos Ayres, the capital of the Argentine Republic ; Montevideu, 
the capital of Uraguay; Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay; Rio 
De Janeiro, the capital of Brazil. 


Poru.ak Puysics. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D., F.G.S. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Company. 380 pp. 744 x 5. 
Rarely has any book met the popular favor that greeted Steele’s 

Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Natural Philosophy, when it appeared 
some years since; and the public is as fortunate as the publisher in 
securing an author with the peculiar gifts for revision that Dr. 
Stevens of the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, possesses, he 
having shown that rarest of revisory talent which balances the 
known and the unknown, or fact and theory, the old and new. 
When it was announced that Steele’s Philosophy was to be revised, 
the general impression was that it must be either all Steele or none ; 
that it would be impossible to retain the vigor, warmth, touch of 
the man, if in any degree the work was recast. The book before 
us proves that a genuine modern educator has breathed into it the 
best of modern methods and the latest results of experiment and 
philosophy, without in the least reducing the tone that was peculiar 
to the series as it left the hands of Dr. Steele. 


New Essays ConcERNING THE HuMAN Un- 
DERSTANDING. A CRITICAL Exposition. By John Dewey, 
Ph.D. Seventh volume in Grigg’s Philosophical Classics, under 
the editorial management of Prof. G. S Morris. 272 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This series is one of the most valuable contributions ever made to 
the philosophical reading of the studious American. There is no 


other way in which one can find in English the critical expositions | 


of German masterpieces in Philosophy without acquaintance with 
which he cannot afford to be. These seven volumes: Kaot’s Crit- 
ique of Pure Reason, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, Fichte’s 
Science of Knowledge, Hegel’s 2sthetics, Kant’s Ethics, Hegel’s 
Philosophy of the State and of History, and Leibnitz’s New Essays 
Concerning the Human Understanding, make a philosophical library 
of themselves, and should be owned, read, and mastered by every 
student who aspires to familiarity with the best thought. 


Dr. John Dewey, to whom the public is indebted for this special 
volume of the nan is one of the most promising of the oe 
students of psychology, and those who have examined ~ *y- 
chology ”’ issued last year, will need no other guarantee r 
treatment of Liebnitz’s masterpiece is every way creditable an 
valuable. 

After reading with great care this remarkable specific criticism of 
Locke’s ond we fail to understand why it has not been earlier 
translated. Entirely independent of its value as a critique on 
Locke, it is of rare worth as an exposition of Leibnitz’s relation to 
all philosophic thought. Dr. Dewey has a literary style so clear, 
forcible, and non-technical, that readers can enjoy the work who 


are not professedly philosophic. 


Mapame pe By Gaston Boissier. Trans- 
lated by Melville B. Anderson. Price, $1.00. 205 pp. 7x4}. 
Great Frencn Waiters. George Sand. By E. Caro. 
Translated by Melville Price, $1.00. 231 pp. 

7x4}. Chicago: A. C. urg 0. 

The He. of he ‘*A merican Men of Letter Series,” of the ‘‘ En- 
glish Writers,” and more recently the ‘* Russian Authors,’’ proves 
conclusively the American appetite for literary biography ; and the 
reception of a thoroughly tasteful and economical American edition, 
through special arrangements with French and English publishers 
of the most notable literary success of recent years is not problem- 
atical. This series in its entirety will present, in compact and inex- 
pensive volumes, monographs upon the greatest names in French 
literature, prepared by the most distinguished living French writers, 
iacluding an account of the author’s life and works, and a critical 
discussion of his position in French literature. The great success of 
the first volume, which indicates the character of the series, is that it 
brings back to the fireside those truly great men ‘‘ who have been 
relegated to rarely-visited temples, and reéstablishes between ances- 
tors and descendants that union of thought and word which can 
alove assure the preservation of national genius.’’ 

This series will treat of those who have conquered a place in uni- 
versal literature, with a few touching characters that represent an 
original side of the French mind. 

he second volume of this delightful series is one of the most re- 
freshing books that has dropped into our vacation life. It is so 
vivacious, so literary, so gossipy, so artful in its touches of philoso- 
phy that one revels in its biographical facts with restful ease. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLIsH: ACCIDENCE, SYNTAX, AND 
Sty.Le. Carefully Selected and Classified for Criticism or 
Correction. By H. I. Strang, B. A. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co 92 pp., 74x5. 

It is highly amusing to an editor who spends his time in visiting 
the schools east, west, and south, to note the confidence with which 
teachers denounce what they choose not to like. If there is one 
thing more than another over which the average reformer ‘‘ goes 
wild ’’ it is the idea of giving a child examples in false syntax, and 
here appears a volume devoted entirely thereto, printed at the very 
earnest request of Pres. Edward 8. Joynes, of South Carolina Col- 
lege. We have never allowed ourselves to be over-positive regard- 
ing the sin of giving a child the incorrect forms. Theoretically we 
accept its criminal character, but some of the most effective teach- 
ers of English we have ever known make the most successful use of 
such forms; and after a careful study of these more than 2,000 
exercises carefully and critically arranged, we can but feel that 
any class thoroughly drilled in this exercise will use far better En- 
glish than they would without such driii, and yet we appreciate the 
pedagogical heresy of such utterance. 


Joun B. Fincu, His Lire Work. By Frances E. 
Finch and Frank J. Sibley. New York : Funk & Wagnalls. 
Price, $1.50. 569 pp. 8x5}. 

We never listened to a temperance orator, man or woman, who 
spoke with such logic, fervor, and force, from our standpoint, as 
John B. Finch. We may have always heard him at his best, but 
when with us he never failed to rise to the greatest height without 
being extreme or extravagant. We rejoice, therefore, that the 
story of his life is well told. The volume is fascinating for the 
romance of his boyhood struggles, and especially because of his ex- 
periences as a teacher, his love of oratory, and his skill in debate. 
We are especially pleased with the publication in this volume of 
several of his famous speeches, which present some of the most 
practical, lucid, and effective arguments for temperance that have 
ever been laid before the people. The work will not only do the 
cause of temperance inestimable service, but will do the West a ser- 
vice by showing the character of men developed there. 


IncrpeNts IN A Busy Lire. An Autobiography. By 
Asa Bullard. Boston & Chicago: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. Price, $1.25. 235 pp., 8 x 5}. 
Asa Buallard’s relation to the Sunday-school work of America 
was more intimate and more important for a greater number of 
years than that of any other man or woman has ever been or prob- 
ably ever will be. No biography of this man eould have been sat- 
isfactory ; the is eminently so. 

We knew him well, and only those who knew him thus could ap- 
preciate the importance of his writing his own life; and it required 
the constant encouragement of his friends, and repeated inspirations 
to hold him loyal to himself and to the details of his experience. 
Few biographies have been written that will be of greater service 
than this, which is faultless in taste and admirable in spirit. 

The introduction by Dr. McKenzie and the In Memoriam by Mr. 
Hazard add materially to the worth of the book. 


ARABIAN Nicuts. Edited by Edward E. Hale. 

Ginn & Co. 366 pp., 7x5. Price, 50 cts. 

These stories which have delighted Western people for two hun- 
dred years and those of the East for nobody knows how much 
longer, have been revised by Mr. Hale mainly from the text of 
Lane, published in London nearly fifty years ago, although he has 
given some specimens of the verse which appears in Captain Bar- 
ton’s famous translation. ‘‘ Very fortanately for the world,” says 


Boston : 


Mr. Hale, ** everybody likes to read the Arabian Nights sooner or 
later in his life,’’ but the time for the true enjoyment of these 
, tales is while life is so unknown that they have a semblance of re- 
ality; and for readers at this age the publishers have issued this 
, Volume in their ‘‘ Classics for Children ”’ series, so largely used as 
supplementary reading in schools. 


ane By S. W. Straub, author of Wood- 
oes,’’ Happy Moments,” ‘Crown of G ‘ad 
| Chicago: S. W. Straub & Co. 302 pp. a 
| Choir and Class, which Mr. Straub has added to his long list of 
music books is principally devoted to anthems and hymn tunes, 
although the ‘ class,’’ as well as the “ choif,’’ has been remem- 
bered, and an excellent variety of secular compositions is ar- 
ranged for them. Forty pages are devoted to instruction in voice 
culture for the aid of teachers and students, who will find much 


Tue Reacities or Heaven. Eight lectures by the Rey. 
T. F. Wright. Philadelphia: William H. Alden. 120 pp., 
7x4}. Price, 40 cents. 
The Swedenborgian or New Church Society is fortunate in secur- 
ing an author of such combined merit as that possessed by Mr. 
Wright, whose familiarity with the literature of the church enables 
him to speak intelligently as well as ardently from that standpoint, 
while his personal affiliations and literary taste have led him to re- 
spect the judgment and sentiment of the general public. He is 
withal so thoroughly identified with the ethical movements of a 
typtical New England town that he gives proper emphasis to the 
life that now is. 
Tae Uniry oF THE TRUTH IN CHRISTIANITY AND Eyo- 
LUTION. By J. Max Hark, D.D. New York: John B. Alden. 
Price, 80 cents. 293 pp. 8x5. se 
Dr. Hark appreciates the necessity of acquainting people of all 
classes, professional and business men, mechanics, men in middle 
life, and youth, with the facts and arguments which have led noble 
men, christian in spirit, and reverent in thought, to think as Chris- 
tian believers under the principle of evolution. In this volume he 
writes for honest sincere men and women, in a style crisp enough 
for busy people to read ; comprehensive enough to explain the es- 
sential principles of Christianity and evolation; plain enough for 
the unscientific and untheological to understand ; candid enough to 
command the respect of the most orthodox Christian, and the most 
scientific evolutionist. 
Living Creatures oF WATER, LAND, AND AiR. By 
John Monteith, M.A. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 
Price, 42 cents. 208 pp., 74 x 5. 
A school book from the pen of John Monteith is always welcome 
because of the reliability in fact, and the simplicity in style, of what- 
ever comes from his hand; and this volume is no exception. With 
the thought of a master, the research of a specialist, the methods of 
an expert, aided by the most accomplished artists and the highest 
rinter’s skill, he introduces us to the living creatures of water, 
» and air. 
Tue Russian Peasantry, THEIR AGRARIAN CONDITION, 
SocraL Lire AND RELIGION. By Stepinak. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 401 pp. 7 x4}. 
Much has as been said of religion, literature, and biography, the 
public is more interested in those ph of p t life which have 
developed the socialistic, nihilistic particulars. This volume in a 
thoroughly fascinating manner presents the entire range of agrarian 
life out of which the present social condition of the nation has 
grown, and will have more effect, as it will be more welcome in 
thoughtful circles than any recent!y Americanized Russian volume. 


A Plea for the Negative. 
274 pp. 


Is ProrecTion A Benerit? 
By Edward Taylor. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
7ix5. Price, $1.00. 

We have no sympathy with the free trade movement of the day, 
have no faith in its philosophy, no fear of its adoption, and yet, 
since it is in politics and the press, we welcome a vigorous, clear, 
direct argument against protection. 


A seconp volume of Miss Amelie Rives’s stories has 
lately been issued by Harper & Brothers, entitled Virginia of Vir- 
ginia, A number of illustrations add to the charm of the book. - 


J. S. Ocitvie, of New York and Chicago, has in press 
and will soon publish, in his twenty-five cent paper-covered Fireside 
Series, Anna Randall Diehl’s Two Thousand Words and their Defi- 
nitions, which are not found in Webster's Dictionary. 


A BOOK has been issued by Harper & Brothers, this 
month, of unusual interest tosportsmen. Itis The Names and Por- 
traits of Birds which Interest Gunners, and as the title implies, it 
contains pictures and descriptions of the birds generally shot in the 
Eastern portion of the United States, together with the names by 
which they are commonly known in different parts of the country. 


Tue University Pustisuine Company, New York, 
has added to its list the works of Prof. Augustin Knoflach, corres- 
ponding member of the Berlin Society of the Study of Modern Lan- 
guages. Among Professor Knoflach’s later books are German Sim- 
plified ($1.00), and Spanish Simplified’? ($1.00). Pampblet edi- 
tions of these, designed especially for self-instruction, may be had 
for $1.20 per set of twelve numbers. 


Opps Acatnst Her is the title of a book by Margaret 
Russell Macfarlane,—a book, in which there is but one real villain, 
and that one a woman and a Russian. The scene of the story is 
laid in Germany, and the heroine, who comes out triumphant over 
her Russian rival, is the American daughter of a German, taken 
home to her relatives after her father’s death at Antietam. Pub- 
lished in paper covers by Cassell & Co., New York, for fifty cents. 


Proressor A. S. Harpy, Ph.D., will soon publish a 
complete mathematical series consisting of 14 volumes, all the 
higher works being written by himself. The second volume of 
The History of American Literature, by Professor C, F. Richardson, 

M., will appear in the fall, and will be used as a textbook in 
Dartmouth College. Professor J. K. Lord, A.M., and Professor 
Louis Pallens, A.M., of Dartmouth, are both engaged in German 
translations. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Victories of Love, and Other Poems: b Coventry Patmore ; 
price, 10 cents.—King Henry IV. (Part I); b William Ghsheepeare; 
price, 19 cents.——Odds Against Her: b Margaset R. MeFariane; 
price, 50 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. boston: Damreli & Upham. 

Saint Peter and Tom; or, Two Unlikely Heroes; by Belle 8. Cragin: 

rice, $1.00. —— Incidents In a Busy Life. An Autobiography by Asa 

ullar j, Sates, $1.25. Boston: Cong. 8. 8. and Pub. Soc. 

John B. Finch—His Life and Work; by Frances E. Finch and Frank 
J. Sibley; price, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalis. 

Stories of Other Lands; comges and arrange by James Johonnot; 
pare, York: D. Appleton & Co. 
sn cents. ‘New n Wood Blake by Alfred G. Compton; price, 

e Baron, by Clara Reeve: 
price 10 gente Bewitched, 


sone Geometry, by Linus Faunce: price 


Pratt Jud — 
ood $1.10.—Topics vi’ History, arranged by Clara 
ton n - knor & one Lapham, by William D, Howells; price, 50 cents. Bos- 
nish Simplified (Nos. 10, 11, 12.), b flach ; 
, Teacher, price 
New York: Industrial Education 


The Anima) Life of ‘ 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Anéelo Hellprin; price, 60 conte. 


for both profit and entertainment in the book, 


mis’s i 
72 cents, New York: Ivison, B. Loomis; price 
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“ UP.” 


BY GEORGE APPLETON STOCKWELL. 


A busy word in our language is the little Saxon up. It may be 
said to be up and doing, rendering good service in every man’s 
speech continually. There is no limit to its usefulness; if there 
be, it has not been reached at this stage of language development. 
The growth of the word, or the increase in its use, is an interesting 
study in itself. Every day it enlarges its field of action, asserts 
more and more the dependence of thought upon it, and inserts itself 
again and again in some new combination of the factors of speech. 
And this larger use is always in the interest of economy,—a saving 
of words. The superficial beauty of speech may not be enhanced 
by any use of up, but its force, brevity, and its business needs are 
ministered to directly. 

All that may be implied in the word Aurry is characteristic of 
the American people. The short-cut method is preéminently, cur 
method, resorted to in all the affairs of life. In business, pleasure, 
education, politics, the object is the attainment of the greatest re- 
sult with the least expenditure of money, time, mental and phys- 
ieal force. Naturally our agent and go-between, speech, 
is governed by the same method. An Englishman remarked: 
‘* Your educated men do not say do not and cannot, but don’t and 
ean’t.”’ ** Of course,” said an American, “‘ we don’t have time, 
or can’t spare it.’’ There is truth as well as humor in the reply, 
and what is more characteristic of American speech than the ex- 
pression ‘‘ can’t spare’’? 

In the practice of economy and directness in speech up is a great 
and constant help. Its services as a completing, rounding-out 
agent could not be dispensed with, even if it were possible to neg- 
lect them. If man were stopped in his speech by some miraculous 
power every time up sprang to his lips, his language would be often 
unintelligible. He could not express his thoughts with the fulness 
and completeness now possible with the aid of up. 

No word in the language contains so much in so small a 
space. It is every man’s watchword and the nation’s. If the na- 
tion sought a one-word motto, what could be more appropriate 
than ‘‘Up”’’?? At the battle of Waterloo, Wellington gave the 
command, ‘“‘ Up, guards, and at’em.’’ It is claimed now that he 
gave nosuch command, but the proof that he did is as good as the 
proof that he did not. The order was ‘‘Up!’’ the remainder be- 
ing merely a concluding detail in parenthesis. The whole force of 
the command was in the one word up, and it was equivalent to an 
hour’s speech of mandatory exhortation in behalf of the kingdom. 
May we not believe that the fate of Napoleon was decided by the 
little word up! 

The capacity of the word gives it particular recommendation. 
It may be called, certainly it serves as, the great condenser of 
speech, the most convenient vehicle of compressed thought. The 
student inquires, ‘‘ What are you up in?’’ How otherwise can he 
ask so much in so little? Up in is a stumbling block to the 
foreigner, but to us good and plain speech. We are ‘‘ up to the 
ways of the world,’’ or more briefly, ‘‘ up to snuff.’’ 

A boy is sent on an errand, and is told tohurry. He loiters. 
Then comes the command, ‘‘ Hurry up!’’ That starts him. 
There is something in the up, and in its expression, that serves as a 
spur. A carpenter shouts to a° workman to nail the door. The 
workman does not understand, and again his master shouts, ‘‘ Nail 
up the door !’’ ‘That is explicit and plain. The uses of the aux- 
iliary do make the word a curiosity in the language. It is sug- 
gested that a foreigner with the verb do well in mind could make 
more progress than with any other single word. Do up is an idiom 
on which we depend continually. It is not elegant, but it means a 
great deal and stands for a great deal. The buyer tells the clerk 
to do up the bundle. He may say “‘I will take the goods,’’ but 
before the transaction is completed there will be somewhere in the 
conversation, a compound of do and up in one tense or another. 
We should get on slowly without the expression do up. Certainly 
it prevents a great waste of words. 

In the expressions used up, wrought up, broken up, worked up, 
—when employed to describe mental or physical calamity,—up is 
the only vital part; the verb, if there be one without it, is meaning- 
less unless the up be added. What could be more expressive than 
used up, inelegant as it may be. A man may be cast down, tired 
out, worn out, laid up, but not one or all terms convey so much as 
used up which, of course. when applied to man is an exaggeration, 
because the up, wherein lies the force of the expression, signifies 
literally that the end has been reached, and that like the burnt-out 
candle, and the exhausted flour barrel, nothing remains. 

We open up a country, open up a way, close up a business, sum 
up the proceeds, come up to the standard, finish up a work, fasten 
up a door, build up a trade, take up a stady, work up a case, shut 
up a house, cover up a misdemeanor, fix up a room (wrong), hang 
up a hat, bring up a child, make up a quarrel, make up an account, 
look up a thing, break up housekeeping, take up (preémpt) land, 
pay up, eat up, burn up, live up to, draw up a paper, settle up. 

The student of exact and scant speech (exact speech is always 
scant) may claim that the use of up with some verbs quoted is su- 
perfluous, that ‘‘ to close a business,’’ is equivalent to ‘‘ close upa 
business.” But is it? If a man says, ‘“‘I have closed my busi- 
ness,”’ do we infer that he has abandoned it, and does not intend 
to return to it again? He may have the idea in mind, but if we 
have no knowledge of the circumstances we are in doubt, but if he 
says, ‘‘ I have closed up my business,’’ the inference is that he has 
made anend of it. The adding of up is more than the adding of a 
word. Further, the meaning of up, in every construction, is prac- 
tically the same. It may appear that up in ‘‘ come up hill,” varies 
from up in “‘ cover up a crime,”’ or fill up a ditch, bat an idea com- 


mon to all is expressed or implied. It stands for the extreme limit 


wherever employed, and hence signifies ‘on top’’ literally or 
figuratively. 

The use of up, and good Saxon words similar in pith and respect- 
ability, shows that although we may sometimes beat around the 
bush, and draw upon Latin and Greek derivatives to display learn- 
ing, yet in the earnest business of life, in the management of 
affairs that are vital to our interests, we return to the simples of 
speech, and find them sufficient to minister to all our wants. The 
small-word speech is the up-speech, and it leads us up to the limit 
of our prosperity, whatever it may be. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


In my last letter I told you about a three days’ visit to a German 
ward school. Today, if you like, we will take a look at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The Curator told me the other day that there 
were already enrolled this year seven thousand and sixty-eight stu- 
dents; making this the largest university in fhe world. The main 
building was built for a palace, by Prince Henry, brother of 
Frederic the Great, and the walls of some of the rooms still retain 
their gorgeous decorations of gilt and gold. It is located in the 
very centre of Berlin, on that world-famous avenue Unter den Lin- 
den, a street with four driveways, three footways, and four rows of 
linden trees. On the other side of Unter den Linden, directly 
opposite the university, is the king’s palace, and nearly every day 
the students can look across from the recitation rooms, and see King 
William* standing at his window and waving his hand at the crowd 
below. In the middle of the street, between the king’s palace and 
the university, is a very large bronze statue of Frederick the Great, 
said to be the finest equestrian statue in Europe. In the university 
grounds are statues of the two Humboldts. Hence, with the King, 
the statues, and the illustrious professors here, the student has 
past and present greatness in both royalty and wisdom ever before 
him. In the king’s palace is the Royal Library of 900,000 vol- 
umes. As it is nine times as large as the University Library proper, 
and free to the students, it is in fact the library of the university. 
There are about a score of universities in Germany, all under the 
management of the government. Of these Berlin is the chief. If 
a teacher becomes especially famous at any of the others, he is 
called bere. A chair in the University of Berlin is a sort of ambi- 
tion’s goal for the great university scholars of Germany. Such 
men as Helmholtz, Kirchoff, Hofman, du Bois, Reymond, Cur- 
tius, Kiepert, Virchow, Zupitza, have nearly all been called here 
from smaller universities. It is seldom that such a call is refused. 
There are about two hundred American students here this year, 
many of them being teachers in American universities, here on 
leave of absence. 

German university is one of the best and one of the worst 
places in the world to study. Among the professors are the great- 
est of the world’s scholars, under whom a student can do a vast 
deal of work if he wants to. But it is all because he wants to and 
not because he is obliged to. There is no record kept of attend- 
ance, and I should judge that from some of the lectures, as a rule, 
at least one third ot those who belong there are absent. There are 
no examinations whatever till the end of the four years’ course. 

A large number of students come here to get away from home 
restraint, and have a good time at their parents’ expense. They 
never expect to make their examination, and their parents cannot 
tell till after four years are over whether they are doing anything 
at all or not. Others do very little the first two years, fair work 
the third, and hard work the last year. Then with a hurried 
cram they pass their examination and take their Doctor’s degree. I 
should think there is less actual work done, even by those who 
graduate, than by the average American student in the full four 
years. On the other hand much of their work is better done than 
ours. They know that they will have to carry what they learn a 
long time before examination, and so they get in the habit of learn- 
ing thoroughly, and fixing for years, and accordingly for life, that 
which they learn. Our system of examination at the end of every 
semester, is very liable to cause periodic cramming, or to carry 
many students by easy stages on to graduation, when they would 
never be able to get enough into their heads at any one time to pass 
a comprehensive examination. 

The proportion of students who graduate is very small. This 
may be partly due to the diploma fees, which here in Berlin amount 
to nearly a thousand marks. At some of the smaller universities 
they are not so high. I have been told that the professors and 
educational men here in Germany, oppose the lowering of the 
diploma fees, and the introduction of the semester examination sys- 
tem, on the ground that there are too many college graduates in Ger- 
many already, and that it is for their interest to keep the number 
down. 

At near as I can judge, the students here are from a year and a 
half to two years farther advanced when they enter, than the stu- 
dents in our best American universities. 

They take the Doctor’s degree, however, at the end of four 
years, the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees being not known in Ger- 
many. As two years’ post graduate work are required for a Doc- 
tor’s degree in America, as a rule, an American Doctrate means 
about as much in the total work done, though not in special lines, 
as a German Doctrate. 

In one respect the lectures here are very disappointing to an 
American student. He feels that these great men do not put as 
much into each lectare as they might from their vast knowledge. 
They do not systemize as our American lecturers do. An American 
college professor, with half as much in his head, will put twice as 
much into his lecture, and put it there in better shape. Slowness 
is the order of everything here. It took me a week to get through 
all the forms of matriculating and enrolling my name as a student. 
After it was all over I had to wait several hours and miss my din- 
ner, for the sake of shaking hands with a pompous gentleman whom 
I never saw before or since. He represents the faculty and gives 
the right hand of fellowship to new students. 

A lecture announced from ten to eleven means from seventeen 
minutes after ten to five minutes after eleven. It is very amusing 
to see a professor hurry into a lecture-room twenty minutes after 
the hour set, as if he bad torn himself away from his books, when 
we have seen him quietly sipping his beer in the next room, a full 
half hour before. ‘ 

Many of these professors know so much that one thing seems as 
easy to them as another. Even the great Helmholtz will pass 
rapidly over the most abtruse of formul, involving the Cuculus 
and higher mathematics, and then take a whole hour to explain the 
working of the pendulum in a common clock, —a bit of information 


* This article was written before the death of William L. 


— 


which Tost American urchins of ten have gained for themselves, to 
the detriment of the family timépiece. German boys are not so 
much given to original investigations, however, and I noticed that 
the German students, after the lecture, crowded around the appar- 
atus model like the Indians around Captain John Smith’s compass. 

For the study of Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, and Old English, there 
are probably no better advantages to be found anywhere. The de- 
partment of Modern English, however, shows the influence of teach- 
ers from England. One who has travelled in both countries is 
much surprised to hear it stated by a gentleman, who is a trifle 
careless with “hb,” and never guilty of an ‘‘r,”’ that the average 
English spoken in England is much better than the average English 
spoken in America, and to have ‘‘Sam Slick” and ‘* The Hoo- 
sier Schoolmaster ’’ cited as specimens of average American-English. 

I saw the other day what few Americans ever see, a genuine, 
German duel. One student had said that another was not a first- 
class fencer, and of course such a terrible insult could not be 
allowed to pass unavenged. The affair took place in a ‘‘ kneipe”’ 
garden on a back street, and at an early hour in the morning, to 
escape the vigilance of the police. There were present about thirty 
students, and through the influence of one of these I was invited. 
The combatants had their right arms and their entire bodies above 
the thighs completely covered with thick padding and bandages, 
which were stiff with dried blood from previous duels. Their left 
arms they held behind them, but their faces were left entirely ex- 
posed, except the eyes, which were protected by iron guards. They 
fought for an hour and a half, and when it was over each had about 
twenty cuts. One had his left cheek literally sliced by several 
great parallel gashes, extending from near the nose and mouth to 
the ear. The other had most of his cuts on top of his head. Their 
shirts, pants, and stockings were saturated with blood, and the floor 
was covered with great pools of it. It was hard for one who saw 
it all to believe that they were human beings. I am told that, at 
one of the German universities, it is the custom for every student 
who has a duel to donate his blood-stained shirt to a collection. 
These are hung up on the walls of a room called the shirt room, 

Many students fight just to get the scars, of which they are very 
proud. ‘The young ladies here are especially gracious to a student 
with plenty of scars. If a student has his picture taken, he wants 
all his scars to show. I have actually seen many students’ pictures 
having the scars marked on with a lead pencil, because they did 
not show plainly enough without. One of the combatants in the 
duel I have described was greatly disappointed because all his cuts 
were up in his hair, where the scars will not show till he gets old 
and bald-headed. 

One sees hundreds of students here with their faces horribly dis- 
figured ; some with parts of their noses or ears gone. Many stu- 
dents boast of having had more than thirty duels, and I should 
judge by the looks of their faces that they had had the worst of it 
every time. 

The practice is against the law, and against the rules of the uni- 
versity ; but neither the police nor the authorities of the university 
seem to make much, if any, effort to stop it. Bismarck is said to 
have had twenty-seven duels when he was a student, and his exam- 
ple is often cited as a justification of the custom. If Bismarck has 
become so great on twenty-seven duels, a student who has had 
thirty will be greater, seems to be their logic. 

We often hear dueling spoken of in America as something of the 
past, when, in fact, it was probably never more prevalent in the 
German universities than now. A sad commentary on the refine- 
ment of education and the boasted civilization of the century. 

CHARLES W. Turts, A.M. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


CHAUTAUQUA, July 23. 

The season of 1888 has opened far more prosperously than ever 
before. More teachers are enrolled in the Retreat and greater 
numbers enter the gates to attend the general lectures. 

Chautauqua this season emerges from the somewhat chaotic con- 
dition of previous years, and presents an intelligent system, with 
clearly defined departments. I confess that in previous years 
French, Pedagogy, Arabic, organ recitals, and the long series of 
departments that appear on the programme, seemed, if not hope- 
lessly confused, at least not very scientific as respects arrangement. 
One of the most satisfactory advances made is the approach toward 
system, and in making this improvement none have labored more 
zealously and effectively than Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. Chautauqua, during July, 
now consists of three departments: the Retreat, the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, and the General Lectures. Each has its special build- 
ing and is independent of the others. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat represents pedagogy pure 
and simple. Normal Hall, the seat of this department, stands on 
a commanding knoll just at the outskirts of what may be called 
the inhabited portion of the grounds. It is at once retired and ac- 
cessible. Its situation in a charming grove is picturesque. The 
hall has five long tables to accommodate the classes in drawing. 
Around and among these tables are the chairs, and absolute uncon- 
ventionality as regards arrangement prevails. ‘ 

Secretary Dickinson presides over this department, and its per- 
fect organization is due entirely to his labors. The branches of 
this department may be roughly grouped under four headings,— 
Psychology, Applied Pedagogy, Speci ns, and Reereation. 
Psychology is under Professor Dickinson’s direct teaching. More 
than eighty teachers daily attend these lessons. They are given 
with blackboard illustrations and in the most perspicuous manner. 
The bearings of psychology upon pedagogy are clearly indicated 
and speculation avoided. The popularity of these lectures is 
evidenced by the fact that the size of the class increases as the sea- 
son advances. 

Applied pedagogy is provided for mainly in two distinct ways. 
Immediately after the lesson in psychology, occurs a lesson directly 
on this topic. The principles elucidated in the preceding lesson 
receive consideration in view of their direct bearing on actual 
teaching. Mr. Boyden, of the Bridgewater Normal School, Mass. 
and Superintendent Aldrich of Quincy, Mass., preside over this 
department. 

The work of Mr. Boyden, just completed at the time of writing, 
has won golden opinions. Personally he is genial, sympathetic, 
and magnetic. As a teacher he is very earnest, has an intuitive 
perception of the difficulties which his Fee meet, explains wi 
clearness, is inductive in his method, and connects with remarka 
ingenuity the facts of psychology with methods of teaching. 

The other branch of this division of — pedagogy id unique. 
It is the Chautauqua Walking Science Club. iss Mary B. Den- 
nis, of Flushing, N. Y., is the director. The club consists of a bevy 
of children who study science by observation. During one hour 
every day these little ones ramble through the grounds or make ex- 


cursions into the surrounding country in search of insects, leaves, 
and flowers. The director has a well-defined method, but the re- 
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searches of the children seem to be irregular. With exquisite skill 
these random observations of the little ones are marshalled into 
line in accordance with the teacher’s scheme, and order emerges 
from chaos. When the weather forbids the ramble, or for other 
reasons it is not convenient, the lesson is held indoors, and rocks 
are exhibited, dried bugs are dissected, and incipient frogs in semi- 
tadpole condition are watched in their struggles for a higher life. 
This class is attended by a large number of the teachers, whether 
on the ramble or in the recitation room, and is simultaneously a 
science club and a model school. : 

Here must also be placed various lectures. Professor Hailmann 
delivers several lectures on the kindergarten, and Dr. Harper on 
the inductive method of teaching language. 

The third heading, Special Lessons, includes experimental sci- 
ence (chemistry and physics), study of Shakespeare, historical En- 
glish, industrial drawing, clay modeling, and commercial and busi- 
ness forms. ‘These are regular daily lessons to which members of 
the Retreat are admitted. They are to be viewed not alone, how- 
ever, with reference to the value of the subjects taught, but also 
in view of the methods employed in teaching them. The spectacle 
of accomplished instructors actually teaching is necessary to round 
out any course of pedogogy. 

The last division of the Retreat, Recreation, is not divested of an 
educational tone. We class under this heading the lessons in calis- 
thenics and the Chautauqua Foreign Tour. The latter needs expla- 
nation, for it is a plan peculiar to Chautauqua. It proposes to ac- 
quaint people with foreign travel as an art, and is carried out by 
means of conferences about travel with those who have been abroad, 
and stereopticon views and public lectures. The tour for 1888 is 
confined to Spain. The conception of these tours is excellent and 
the execution is absorbingly interesting. 

The interest in the Retreat manifested by the students is of the 
most satisfactory character. No one pretends to follow out the 
whole programme, or any considerable portion of it. Much atten- 
tion must be given to the pursuit of health, and this beautiful lake 
and these shady groves lure the student from over-study to rest and 
refreshment. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union is advocated through 
its secretary, Mr. B. C. Gregory, of Newark, N. J. The organ- 
ization bears the same relation to professional reading thai the C 
L. 8. C. does to general reading. Its course includes nine works 
on psychology and the principles, methods, and history of education. 
At the close of the course a diploma is to be awarded, seals are to 
be added to the diploma in recognition of post-graduate or collat- 
eral courses of reading. 

Out of the Teachers’ Retreat grows a correspondence school, in 
which the teaching during the summer session is followed up during 
the rest of the year with private study. The course may be completed 
in two years. Topics are sent to the members and aid them in mas- 
tering the subjects. An examination is made at the middle and 
close of each year. It may be taken at the home of the student. 
The university diploma of the Department of Pedagogy will be 
given to those who complete the course successfully. 

The consideration of the College of Liberal Arts and the general 
exercises is postponed to a future letter. B. C. G. 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE TEACHERS’ - 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual convention of the Association took place, July 11, in 
the chapel of the Female College, Columbia. President Johnson 
occupied the chair. 

After devotional exercises, conducted by Rev. W. M. Grier, of 
Erskine College, Col. F. W. McMaster extended the welcome of 
the city to the teachers. Supt. H. P. Archer, of Charleston, re- 
sponded in behalf of the officers and members of the Association. 
The president read his annual address, in which he reviewed the 
past history of the Association and urged the necessity of putting it 
upon a more substantial footing. He spoke, also, of the value of 
professional training for teachers, and of the importance of mind 
study. 

The president announced the following committees : 

On Business—J. G. Clinkseales, chairman; V.C. Dibble, H. G. 
Sheridan, J. C. Cork, H. B. Thackston. 

On Resolutions—J. Fleming Brown, E. E. Britton, W. D. Schoen- 
berg, S. R. Mellichampe, W. M. Morrison. 

On Constitution and Membership—H. P. Archer, J. B. Duffie, 
H. W. Pemberton, W. M. McCaslan, Geo, W. Hodges, and T. P. 
Bailey. 

Colonel Rice, state superintendent of education, here delivered 
an address to the Association on the subject of ‘‘ Our Present 
School Law: Its Merits and Defects.’’ It was an able exposition 
of the question, and it is hoped that the superintendent’s practical 
suggestions will be carried out. 

Then followed the reading of a paper by Superintendent Archer, 
entitled ‘‘ Rewards and Punishments.”” ‘‘ Both are indispensable 
in school discipline. Children cannot see that the conscious- 
ness of having done right is a reward in itself. A judicious use of 

raise is a great help. I believe in the use of the rod, and will, so 
ong as boy-nature continues what it now is.’’ 

The discussion of this paper was begun by Mr. Sheridan, of 
Orangeburg. Children can be made to act from a high sense of 
honor. They are seldom unreasonable; teachers often are. Prizes 
and medals are a mistake. They create divisions in the school, 
and in the community. The rod is a necessary article of school 
furniture that should be sparingly used. 

Prof. R. Means Davis, of the South Carolina University, read 
the next paper, on the topic ‘‘ History in our schools.’? The 
study of history cannot begin too soon, for it develops the child’s 
mind. Local history should be taught first, then the history of the 
state,—of the couvtry, and of the mother-country, England. The 
theory of government should be taught. Students should be re- 
quired to draw historical maps. 

Dr. Carlisle of Woffond College, in the discussion on this paper, 
recalled the days when he was a schoolboy in the historic towns of 
Camden and Winnsboro’, and never heard from his teachers an 
allusion to the stirring events that had taken place near by. 

This closed the morning session. 

The convention re-assembled at 4.30, and listened to the reading, 
by Professor Joynes of the University, of a paper written by Pro- 
fessor Woodward, on the topic, ‘‘ English in Our Schools.” 
There are many grammars,—a number of tolerable ones; but 
none are perfcct. Still, teachers, not books, are what we 
To use the analytic method in good literature, a teacher should 
know something of the history of forms. English is poor in form 
varieties, but rich in constructional varieties. 

After the discussion of this paper, Mr. Archer of the committee 
on membership being called upon, made a statement showing that 
out of 3,000 teachers in the state, not more than 110 are members 


need. | knowledge, patience, and sym 


f the Association. He said that codperation is the genius of the 
ra and in no profession is it more needed than in teaching. . He 
begged that every member of the Association use his or her influ- 

to increase the membership. 
“The nent per was read by Mr. G. C. Hodges, of Greenwood, 
on “ Bible Teaching in the Schools.” He argued for the use of 
the Bible as a textbook, and believed home and church training 
wholly inadequate to take the place of such use. = : 

Superintendent Robbins of Summerville, in discussing the 
paper, took the opposite view of the question. He thinks the 
school is not an infirmary for the treatment of moral diseases. Its 
work is formative; that of the an ns et Morals can 
be taught in the school by precept and example. , 

Tho dhneulen then became general, and one teacher said he had 
left the state of Texas because the use of the Bible in the schools 
was prohibited. 

At 8.30 Dr. Carlisle delivered an address on ‘‘ What can Teach- 
ers Learn from their Pupils ?”’ 

Sgconp Day. 


' On the morning of the 12th the convention assembled at 10.00. 
After the cqanlen exaaiint, Miss A. E. Bonham, of the Winthrop 
Training School, read a paper on the topic, ‘* Necessity of Read- 
ing School Journals and Books on Education.’’ A teacher’s 
library should be as valuable to him as the libraries of lawyers and 
doctors are tothem. The value of edncational papers and books is 
threefold: First, as a stimulus to thought and enthusiasm ; second, 
as a means of arousing and sustaining professional pride ; and, 
third, as a field for the exchange of experience. A single word in 
his paper may tarn a teacher’s thoughts in the right direetion. 
Enthusiasm is easily depressed in teaching, and is stimulated by 
following the career of others. The chronicled experiences of 
others are beacon lights to the teacher. It behooves the young 
teacher to use her books and papers with discrimination, suiting all 
to her or his individual needs. But whether we call it cause or 
effect, the progressfve teacher is a professional reader. 

In the discussion that followed the members of the Association 
were strongly urged to support their state paper, The Carolina 
Teacher. 

Next on the programme was an address by Mr. Clinkscales, 
school commissioner of Anderson County, on ‘‘ Obstacles to the 
Suceess of the Public School System in South Carolina.’’ The line 
of his argument was, that want of money and of proper supervision 
are the chief obstacles, and that the office of school commissioner 
be made an appointive one, and the applicants be made to etand an 
examination, Mr. Clinkscales’s remarks were earnest and forcible, 
and called forth an animated discussion. 

The next paper was read by Miss I. D. Martin, of the Cslumbia 
High Schools for Girls, on the topic, ‘‘Moral Training in the 
Schools.”” People of genius charm and startle the world, but it 
is better fur mankind that the majority of people be fitted fér the 
homely, every-day duties of life. The question of training children 
to choose the good and reject the evil is a most solemn one for 
teachers. The foundation should be laid at home. Conscience 
must be trained. It is the deep-seated monitor of right and wrong. 
And along with conscience train reason and imagination. Long 
harangues and moral disquisitions are worse than useless in the 
schoolroom. The tendency of mankind is to break laws; therefore 
make few rules. Public exhibitions and prize-giving are pernicious 
because they foster a love of display. 

Professor Mellichampe gave an interesting talk on ‘‘ What Con- 
stitutes a Model School?’’ Dr. Broaddus said the three B’s,— 
‘* books, bricks, and brains,’’"—make a model school. The four 
P’s,—‘' planks, pupils, preceptors, and parents,’’—would be the 

uisites to a model school in the country. 

r. Baird, of Leesville, discussed this question, saying that the 
personality of the teacher does more than all else toward determin- 
ing the character of the school. A model school requires thorough 
preparation by the teacher of each day’s work. Schools in our 
state have been too long used as stepping-stones to other professions, 
by young college graduates. School subjects are unfortunately 
considered by the mass of the people as of minor importance, com- 
pared to what they call the ‘‘great business of life.’’ Witha 
teacher who is an example to his pupils of what they ought to be, 
and with a painstaking superintendent, any school may become a 
** model one.’’ 

The last paper of the morning was read by Mr. F. H. Curtiss, 
of Aiken, on the topic: ‘‘ Institutes, — How and by whom Con- 
ducted ?’’ The 300,000 teachers of our country may be divided 
into two classes,—those who have had professional training and 
those who have had none. Institutes are for the latter. About 
2,000 teachers yearly graduate from normal colleges,—20,000 un- 
trained teachers enter the schoolroom every year. No state is mak- 
ing more permanent advancement in this respect than South Car- 
olina. It is the duty of every institute to help non-professional 
teachers. Let the teachers be taught how to do their work by 
doing it. Institutes should be conducted by one who has had special 
training for the work. 

The afternoon session was opened by Superintendent Morrison, of 
Greenville, with a paper on ‘‘ Teaching versus Cramming.,’ ‘‘Hear- 
ing lessons, keeping school, keeping order in school,’’ — are none 
of them teaching. Teaching is causing to know. He who would 
teach must himself know the three B’s, ‘* branches, beings, and 
business.’’ ‘Teaching should be studied just as other professions. 
The schoolroom should be no longer an asylum for briefless lawyers, 
preachers without churches, and doctors without patients. 

After the discussion of this paper the question box was opened, 
and many questions asked and answered. The one, — “‘ Is it more 
trying to teach boys than girls ? ’’ — created lively discussion. The 
majority seemed to think boys more trying, but one teacher said 
thang: a stubborn girl of sixteen is harder to manage than twenty 

At 8.30 the Association listened to an address by Prof. J. H. 
— Erskine College, on the subject of ‘‘ History and Its 

orces.’’, 


’ 


Tuirp Day. 


The first paper on Friday was given by Miss F. C. McCants, 
Winthrop Training School, on the topic, ‘‘ Professional Qualifica- 
tions of the Teacher.’’ 

There are two ways of doing a thing, the right way and the 
wrong way, and careful and laborious work will accomplish little, 
if the nature of the work be not understood. In no profession can a 
wrong start be more easily taken than in that of teaching. A few 
years ago it was thought that the only necessary qualification of a 
teacher was the knowledge of a certain amount of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, etc. That is, in truth, only one qualification. Earnest study 
and preparation are now required for this as for other professions. 
The underlying principles must be learned. The notion has too 
long prevailed that teachers, like poets, are born not made. It 
has been well said that a good teacher three things, — 
thy, and I would add a fourth, the 
power to discipline, though the theory goes that the last named 
power follows naturally the other three. Now all these things can 
be gained to some extent by any one of ordinary intellectual ability. 
A ridiculous pretension to universal knowledge too often leads a 
teacher to mystify what he cannot explain. One essential element 


of patience is self-control. Kindness is the basis of sympathy, and 


is never wholly fruitless of good, used by one who knows how to 
be gentle, without being ‘walked over.’ All qualifications are as 
naught to a teacher who cannot govern the school. And the 
teacher governs best who says least, and lets the inflaence of a 
quiet manner be felt. Too great uniformity is not desirable, and 
the teacher is most successful who knowing and following estab- 
lished principles, yet a ts independently.”’ 

Following this paper the president read letters from those teach- 
ers who had been prevented from taking the places assigned them 
on the programme, and the Association was then addressed by 
Governor Richardson. 

Among the resolutions the following was offered and adopted : 
** We, the teachers of the state in convention assembled, do hereby 
express our gratification at the action of the last legislature in recog- 
nizing it to be the duty of the state, to herself and to her children, to 
provide professional training for the teachers of the public schools, 
as evidenced by the acts.passed establishing the normal department 
for young men in the South Carolina University, and beneficiary 
scholarships from each county, for young women in the Winthrop 
Training School.’’ 

After a discussion of the question, some steps were taken toward 
the establishment of a permanent place of assembly for the Asso- 
ciation. 

The officers for the ensuing year were then elected as follows : 
President—H. P. Archer. 

Vice-Presidents—J. G. Clinkseales, S. Lander, H. W. Pember- 
ton, W. N. Marchant, A. R. Banks, R. W. Boyd, J. C. Sims. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. E. Britfon. 

Executive Committee—H. P. Archer, W. B. Walker, J. C. Clink- 
scales, V. C. Dibble, and G. C. Hodges. 

A vote of thanks was given the retiring officers for their faithful 
services, and the president declared the convention of 1888 ad- 
journed sine die. 

The gathering of the teachers was an enthusiastic one, which 
will, without doubt, be productive of great benefit to the cause of 
education in our state. 


VIRGINIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORFOLK, VA. 

One of the most interesting educational institutions in this coun- 
try is the Hemenway School at Brambleton, a suburb of the city of 
Norfolk. The name of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Boston, is well- 
known to educators as that of a wealthy woman who devotes her 
money to worthy objects everywhere. Less than ten years ago, 
Mrs. Hemenway was induced to purchase certain lands just outside 
of the city of Norfolk, to prevent their falling into the hands of un- 
scrupulous real-estate men who had no object but to sell their land’ 

Perhaps it would be well to go back further, and say that certain 
gentlemen, having laid out a suburb of Norfolk, had placed re- 
strictions against the sale of liquor on all their lands: and in order to 
help them on, Mrs. Hemenway bought all the lands between their 


property and the city. Having purchased this land, she immedi- 
ately set herself the task of establishing a school which should be a 
model of its kind. Brambleton then was a straggling village, 
rather unpromising on the whole; but enterprise, a worthy pur- 
pose, and ample means can overcome any obstacle, and it was not 
many months before the Hemenway school had obtained a foot- 
hold. The services of Miss Sarah P. Newton, a Massachusetts 
woman of long and practical experience as an educator, were se- 
cured as principal, and the school opened. It came at once into 
prosperity, and is to-day a model institution. Primarily it was a 
grammar and primary school, but since then normal, industrial and 
kindergarten departments have been added. There is no pressure 
or excitement brought to bear on the pupils, —no cramming, no ob- 
jectionable test-examinations. The work of the teachers is original 
— than textual, and the scholars are made to think for them- 
ves. 

Believing that self-reliance needs to be developed, Mrs. Hemen- 
way issues but few free scholarships, and places the tuition at a 
moderate figure. Beside the knowledge gleaned from books, the 
pupils are taught how to work. In 1885 Mrs. Hemenway built a 
schoolhouse, which is a marvel of beauty, utility, and adaptation. 
Beside the regular class-rooms and tbe hall for lectures and enter- 
tainments, are a kitchen and modeling and carpentering room. 
The kitchen is furnished with all necessary appliances, and here a 
regular cooking school is held, under the charge of a graduate of 
the Boston Cooking School. Other departments are devoted to 
modeling in clay, in which some of the children develop a wonder- 
ful talent, and to carpentering. One has but to look over the 
models in clay, the carved work, and the bookcases and other 
articles of furniture made by these pupils, to realize something of 
the importance of such an industrial department to these sons and 
daughters of the South, with generations of easy-going indifference 
or positive contempt for all forms of useful labor behind them. 

The scholars are taught from figures and drawings, the different 
parts of the cow, pig, and sheep, which are used in housekeeping, 
and how each should be prepared. They learn the best methods 
of house-work, and how to make beds, to wash dishes, to sweep, to 
sew. Singing and music-reading is thoroughly taught by Miss 
Florence Page, of Dedham, Mass., who has the gift of imparting to 
her pupils something of her own enthusiasm. In the normal class 
are young ladies from the county who seek to become teachers. 

When one learns that in Virginia, country teachers cannot collect 
their salaries unless they keep their schools up to a certain average, 
one can see in this fact alone a reason why they should desire the 
best methods. In this department the girls hear classes from the 
lower departments, after which their work is fully criticised, and 
all mistakes are kindly pointed out. Enthusiasm and wisdom have 
adapted school-knowledge to the requirements of surroundi life, 
and the intelligence of the upper classes is remarkably rome | In 
connection with history they learn poetry and the literature of a 
country. In higher mathematics the bright young people in Miss 
Newton's classes are far in advance of scholars of their age in Bos- 
ton schools. In botany and English history, also, they surprise the 
visitor by a ready and comprehensive knowledge. , 

Miss Sarah P. Newton’s wonderful talent as manager and instruc- 
tor of the school, is not confined to the school-house alone. It is to 
her knowledge of the people, her understanding of each individual 
member of the school, and their home surroundings, and her own 
strong personality, that the Hemenway school owes much of its 
success. Indeed, to many of her young girls, she stands as confi- 
dante and moral guide; while her boys, graduated and pursui 
studies or business in distant parts of the country, still seek her mo 4 
vice and wise counsel. The county superintendent, distrustful, at 
first, of new methods, now sends teachers to the Hemenway school 
to study methods. Its influence on the growing community can no 
people who go forth from the Hemen School, in coming 
years to fight the battle of life. al 43 


Would that there were more institutions like the Hemenway 
School in our land. HELEN M, WINSLOW. 
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THE SCHOOLMARM. 


See where she comes adown the lane, 
With gladness in her laughing eye, 

And in her hand the rattan cane 
Will murder laughter by and by. 


Young love lurks in her merry tone, 
And nestles in her roguish looks, 

And long, hard, crooked questions moan 
And sob and sniffle in her books. 


How much she knows, this blooming rose, 
Of human will and human rad 

One wonder is, how much she knows, 
The other is, how much she don’t. 


—Burdette, in Brooklyn Eagle. 


INDIA. 


PHysicAL FEATURES, CLIMATE, History, PEOPLE, MIs- 
SIONS, SCHOOLS, DRAWBACKS, AND HOPEFUL SI@ns. 


India consists of vast plains and extensive jungles, interspersed 
with many hills, watered by numerous rivers, and furnished, now 
and then, with outbursts of fine scenery. But India cannot be 
termed a picturesque, grand, and beautiful country in the same 
sense as we apply these terms to America. It is true in the extreme 
north she can boast of the loftiest mountains of the world. In the 
west she has her Ghauts, and in central sections her Niejiri Hills. 
She can be proud of her cataracts, of Gaiesoppa and Gokak, her 
falls of Raveri, her cave temples of Verrool and Elephanta, her 
Cyclopean tombs and towering pagodas, her Taj Mahal of Agsa, 
her hosts of temples at Benares, her finest palace and mosque at 
Delhi, and her monuments of victory at Lucknow and Cawnpore. 

Were it not for the history of India, the traveler would scarcely 
feel compensated in going through the‘land, for it is quite certain 
to be either too hot or too cold. e seasons are divided, however, 
into cool, rainy, and hot. The cool season begins with October and 
ends with February; the rainy is confined mostly to June and July; 
and the rest of the year is regarded as hot. But I have experi- 
enced hotter weather in December and January than I ever realized 
in Boston in August; so, if this is the winter, what must the sum- 
mer be? Because of the excessive heat it becomes a question if 
this land is ever to become civilized and prosperous as are England 
and America. One thing is sure now, the people cannot endure to 
work here as they do in cooler countries. Either the heat or lazi- 
ness has forced them into the sitting posture, when forging at the 
anvil, framing a building, weeding the garden, or paving the 
streets. The natives in public places, whenever it is possible, are 
sure to be prostrate at full length, or to be squatting on the ground. 
It is a question if the English government is realizing what it anti- 
cipated when it took possession of the country. ihe Europeans 
cannot endure its climate for many successive years. 

The history of India reaches far back to the time when Menu 
legislated here, 2,188 B. C. He must have been contemporary 
with Menes, if not that monarch himself, who established succes- 
sive rule in Egypt. In 1772 B. C. the great Sesostris from the 
banks of the Nile invaded it. Afterward the Bactrian and Medean 
kings seem to have had control over it. In 522 B. C. Darius Hys- 
taspes, king of Persia, marched against its inhabitants. In 325 
B. C. the Macedonian Alexander turned his forces upon it and sub- 
dued the northwestern portion. In 170 B. C. Antichochus the 
Great attempted to gain possession of it, and so exterminate the 
followers of Zoroaster. After this event but little is recorded con- 
cerning it, until 1193 A. D. the Moslims overran it, making sad 
havoc among the idols of the country. Still later the Mogul Tar- 
tars under Tamerlane ransacked the cities and captured great 
wealth from the temples. Then the Portuguese took possession of 
much of the coast. But in 1525 the Mohammedans made a success- 
ful conquest, led by Sultan Baber, one of the descendants of Tam- 
erlane, who was the founder of the Mogul dynasty, styling him- 
self the Great Mogul. He was succeeded by his grandson, Akbar, 
who reigned from 1555 to 1605, with much wisdom, and greatly 
enlarged his dominions. 

But in 1600 Queen Elizabeth obtained a slight claim to this land, 
and gradually the English continued to get more and more footing, 
until at the present time they held the supremacy over the land. 
Under the rule of the present governmeht striking advancement 
has been made in civil ways. } 

Very important steps have been taken in the line of education. 
However, we.would judge they commenced at the wrong end, es- 
tablishing first the college and the private school. Hence, it has 
been extremely fortunate that missions came early to the rescue. 
These opened schools for the common classes. Now the mission- 
aries have in the country 522 principal stations and 2,500 subordi- 
nate ones, and the natives are doing considerable in the way of 
supporting this work. It has been ascertained by actual experi- 
ence that the aim should always be in starting a mission to make it 
self-supporting as soon as possible. The truly successful missions 
to-day all through the East are following this line of action. 

It is reported that some 500 native preachers are laboring in 
India. The larger number of leading towns have missionaries at 
work in them. Besides bearing to them a purer religion, they 
serve them in various ways, such as supplying them with medical 
help, cultivating their native Janguages and literature, compiling 
dictionaries and grammars, and writing works on the native classics 
and philosophy. Within the last decade thousands of new books 
have been issued in thirty different languages. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to education here, however, is the fact of so many dif- 
fering tongues; and then, the caste system tends to keep these up ; 
one caste is bound not to yield to another. On account of this, dis- 
cords are constantly springing up; the higher are liable to scorn 
the lower classes, and the lower come to spite the higher. Because 
of this feeling the moral standard of the people is low. But the 
mission schools are doing much to change this order of things. 
The Protestant schools number more than 3,500, having more than 


— 
100,000 boys in them and nearly 1,000 schools, with 40,000 girls 


in them. 

The Roman Catholics in India are estimated at 1,500,000, and 
they have their schools. 

You will often hear the people speak of the government schools. 
Still these are supported by the government only in part. Every 
student attending them is expected, or required, to pay a'stipulated 
sum ; and being unable to do this, he cannot remain in the school. 

These schools are divided into primary, middle, high, and 
normal ; beside these a few colleges receive some state aid. From 
these facts it is evident that they cannot have any such thing as 
compulsory education. Even the Coolies are provided with no 
means of education outside of the missions. It is well that many 
of the so-called government schools are under mission teachers, and 
so they are lending their influence for the good of the whole. 

The Parsees excel all other nations in educating their children. 
They believe with their whole souls in general enlightenment. As 
you see their men, women, and children, you can but half believe 
they are descendants from the old Medes and Persians. Though 
they do not now number more than 90,000, yet most of them are in 
India, and more than half their number are in Bombay, where 
many are merchants, lawyers, and teachers. They were driven 
from Persia by the Mohammedans, and have been persecuted by 
that people all through the ages; still they have held their own 
and been slowly gaining in influence and wealth. Queen Victoria 
bas no more a subjects than they. They have done not a little 
in rendering Bonibay beautiful and grand. If they have been 
called fire-worshippers, which is not true, they do believe in the 
light of knowledge and are desirous to disseminate it. In the gov- 
ernment schools, the private, and the colleges, their sons and 
daughters are found, and rank among the very best. 

These people generally do not speak very hopefully of India. 
They realize it has a past, heroic and romantic at times, but some- 
how dark shadows seem to brood over the future. Various causes 
are assigned for this state of things. Some say it is owing to the 
religions mainly. But Brahmanism is certainly on the decline, 
and Mohammedanism has lost its grip. Accordingly, these forces 
are not in the way as they were. But the feeling of caste is as 
mighty as ever, expressing itself in all the different ranks. This is 
a tremendous incubus about the neck of the nation, and in late 
years intoxicating liquors have been introduced from the west, and 
the present viceroy is using his influence to increase the sale, for 
the purpose of raising more revenue. This is making the saddest 
havoc among the natives; the liquors being all the more destructive 
and maddening because they are so badly adulterated. The natives 
for the most part are poor now, and this drink habit is of necessity 
making them still more so. An Englishman, a member of Parlia- 
ment, sent into the country a few days since, said, he was here for 
the purpose of studying social questions, and especially the ‘‘ drink 
question,’’ and that he is finding it vastly worse than he expected. 

On the whole, I am forced to acknowledge that I have not found 
India so far advanced as many reports have indicated. The cow is 
worshiped here as of old. Everything pertaining to her is still re- 
garded as sacred. In the temples of Benares thousands may be 
seen worshiping this animal, and through the streets of every city 
half-clad girls are hurrying on with baskets full of ‘‘ bratties,’’ 
fashioned from cow manure, which are used as fuel for cooking. 

Though the steam engine is whirling through the land, the 
lightning bearing messages, and the telephone carrying news, still 
the natives cling to the plow that was invented two thousand years 
ago. The barber’s shop is the sidewalk, and the shampooer cracks 
the joints and besmears the back with oil in the ditch. The burial 
places are mostly desolate and forlorn. 

Now the education of this land, if it comes at all, must come 
through the Christian teachers, physicians, and ministers. 

It is pleasant to state the fact that the most successful mission 
work here is being done by Americans and Scotch. They mingle 
with the people and therefore get hold of them as others have not. 
Sectarian lines are not sharply drawn, as formerly, and so the 
natives are not wont to say of the Protestants, as in the past, 
‘* How they quarrel!’’ and, ‘‘ If that is Christianity, we do not 
want it.’’ But those who teach the natives to think, and read the 
Bible thoughtfully, and become known themselves for their 
good works, are a power here for good; they aim to lift the mass- 
es upward. 
8S. H. 


THE WEST MISSISSIPPI TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The teachers of West Mississippi met in Grenada, July 2, for 
the purpose of effecting a permanent organization under the above 
caption, and with this meeting the Association enters upon what 
gives promise of a useful career. 

The opening exercises on Monday evening were most interesting. 
The Association met in the chapel of the Grenada Collegiate Lusti- 
tute, one of the handsomest school buildings to be found in the 
state, and under the management of one of the most active, clear- 
brained principals to be found in any state, the Rev. T. J. Newell. 

After appropriate remarks by Hon. B. C. Adams, mayor of the 
city, Col. W. H. Fitzgerald delivered an address of welcome, which 
was responded to by Prof. J. A. Aven of Winona. 

Dr ig J. Wheat, of Oxford, who was expected for the next ad- 
dress, failed to be present, but the time allotted him was well filled by 
Prof. John Wesley Johnson, who captivated the audience by an 
impromptu address that was full of entertainment and instruction. 

In the closing address of the evening, ‘‘ Should Mississippians 
Love Their State,’? by Miss Mary V. Duval, the audience showed 
the deep feeling of patriotism which characterizes the people of 
Mississippi by frequent outbursts of applause. 

On Tuesday morning, after the election of officers, the reports of 
select committees were heard. 

** Literary Work in Schools’’ was the first subject taken up, and 
was ably discussed by Prof. J. H. Brooks of Sardis, and other 


teachers of acknowledged ability. 
‘Memory Training’’ was then discussed in an able manner by 
Miss Kate Gibbs of Grenada, and Miss Torie Vaughn of Pittsboro. 
The ‘‘ Progress of Science ’’ was treated by Profs. J. G. Dupree, 


of Mississippi College, and J. A. Rainwater, of Sardis. The 


of teaching ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene,’’ from 
and Smith's textbooks. 


tendent of Douglas 


former, in a very amusing style, set forth the merits of different 
‘* writin’ masheens,’’ and held up before the audience a proof of 
his own skill in the ‘‘ Caligraph Typescript ” and ‘‘ Mineograph 
Transcript.”’ 

The afternoon was given up to an exhaustive discussion of the 
** Relation of Patrons to Public Schools.’’ 

The leading paper of the evening, and the most im t, 
haps, of any delivered during the meeting, was on ‘‘ The New Ed- 
neation,’’ by Mr. Tom F, McBeath, formerly of Water Valley, 
but now principal of Cooper Normal College. The essay in ques- 
tion was remarkable for the thoughts evolved and the ideas ad- 


On the last day of the m the following topics were dis- 
cussed: Our ‘‘School Laws,’’ “‘ Influence of Educational Jour- 
nals,’’ ‘‘ Co-Education,’’ ‘‘ Reading Circles,’’ and the ‘‘ Moral 
Element in Education.’’ Many earnest papers were read and ad- 
dresses made. The interchange of thought, the friction of mind in 
contact with mind, and above all the professional feeling, the feel- 
ing that ‘‘ we are brethren ’’ engaged in the same good cause, were 
all productive of incalculable pret. A prominent feature of the 
meeting was an exhibition of schoolroom work from different — 
counties and schools, and since this is eminently practical, and of” 
great interest to teachers, pupils, and to the public generally, we 
hope the exhibit may be still ‘bean at the next meeting. 


OREGON. 


The Oregon State Teachers’ Association, under the management 


of State Superintendent of Public Instruction E. B. McElroy, be- 
gan July 5, in the Representatives’ Hall of the State House at 
Salem, and continued in session three days. A large number of 
representative teachers and visitors from various parts of the state 
were in attendance. 


J. M. Williams, T. O. Hutchinson, W. E. Yates, and J. B, 


Horner, were appointed secretaries. H.W. Herron, of the Port- 
land Business College, was appointed certificate secretary. The 
teachers of the Salem public schools, Professor Van Scoy, of the 
Willamette University, and G. P. Litchfield, of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the same city, were appointed a committee on introduc- 
tion. 


After the organization was effected, the first speaker, S. A. 


Randle, superintendent of public schools of the city of Salem, 


opened the work of the Assuciation with the subject, ‘‘ The Teach- 
ers’ Mission and the Duty of Parents.’’ 


J. B. Horner, principal of Roseburg schools, explained methods 
hite’s manikin 

An interesting and profitable discussion of the subject of Mr. 
Horner's lecture was icipated in by T. O. Hutchinson, superin- 
ounty; W. W. Bristow, of Corvallis Agri- 
cultural College; Mr. Crawford, of McMinnville; M. G. Lane, of 


Salem; Mr. Anderson, of Lafayette; Mr. Hunt, of Lebanon, and 


others. 

Professor Bristow, of the Corvallis Agricultural College, ex- 
pressed some excellent ideas for teachers in the *‘ Use and Abuse 
of Words.’’ The child should begin to study words at the begin- 
ning of life. He should never be allowed to read a sentence 
without understanding the words therein. A pupil should never 
be allowed to say, ‘‘I know what it means, but I can’t tell it.’’ 
He should be trained to tell it, were two or three of the thoughts in 
this commendable paper. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
After some preliminary work, the general discussion of ‘‘ Mis- 


takes in School Management’ was participated in by aw | teach- 
ers and others. This was one of the most interesting an 


profit- 
able hours of the Association. 

** The Need of Professional Standards,’’ a paper by Miss Millie 
Doughty, of the State Normal School, at Monmouth, was a strong 
plea for better preparation on the part of teachers and the eleva- | 
tion of teaching to a high professional standard. 

An address, ‘‘College-bred Men in American History,’’ was 
ably delivered by E. N. Condit, president of Albany College. 

e work of the Association gave place to the Department of 
Music, of which Z. M, Parvin, director of music in the Willamette 
University, is president. 

Addresses were made by A. Dobbins of Portland, and Carl 
Young of Albina. ‘‘The Best Methods of Teaching Vocal 
Music in the Public Schools,’’ was the subject of the hour 

A general discussion followed the addresses, many teachers ex- 
hibiting great interest. 

EVENING SESSION, 


A large audience was present in the evening, and the following 
program was acceptably rendered :— 

Prayer: T. G. Brownson, of McMinnville College. 

Quartet: Professors Starr, Hunt, Parvin, Dobbins. 

Piano Duet: Misses Smith and Breyman. 

Vocal Solo: Miss Gillingham. 

Address of Welcome: T. Van Scoy, president of Willamette 
University, Salem. 

Response: J. H. Stanley, president of the normal school, Mon- 


mouth. 


Ladies’ Quartet: Misses Hall, Scriber, Dearborn, and Lindsey. 

Lecture: ‘‘ Heroism Modernized’’; Rev. W. Rollins, Salem. 

Piano Solo: Miss Smith. 

Vocal Solo: ‘‘ The Father’s Love,’’ Professor Dobbins. 

The day’s work closed by the singing of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.”’ 


DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


A discussion of ‘‘ Union of Oral Teaching and Book Teaching ’’ 
was opened ~~ G. A. Be pe principal of Albany pu 
schools, in a ully-prepared paper. : 

R. F. Robinson, principal of East Portland High School, and 
others, followed in a general discussion. , 

Hon. J. M. Bloss, superintendent of public schools, Topeka, 
Kans., said the object of oral teaching is to inspire the pupil to the 


DURING VACATIO 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. 
6“ Lectures on Pedagogy. 
Gill’s Systems of Education. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Hall’s Methods of Teaching History. 
“«“ Bibliography of Education. 


Radestock’s Habit in Education. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


IT IS BEST to examine the latest publications and see if there is not something better than 
you now have in professional helps. Among the standard pedagogical works, do not forget 


Matlleson’s Early Training. 
Rosmini’s Methods. Rousseau’s Emile, 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, 
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use of books. Books are the means of continuing 
education after school days are over, and the 
greatest benefit a teacher can render his pupils is 
to give them a genuine love for books. 

‘Small Things of a Teacher's Work: How to 
Keep Little Hands Busy,’’ proved a very interest- 
ing topic, calling forth many questions and an- 
swers. 

A suggestive paper on “‘ Industrial Educatien,”’ 
prepared by Prof. R. H. Willis, principal of the 
Wasco Independent Academy, and reed by W. E. 
Yates, principal of the Independence public 
schools, showed that its author had given close ob- 
servation to thesubject. 1t gave his actual experi- 
ence in the subject treated, and proved clearly 
the benefits to be derived physically and educa- 
tionally from the union of industrial with purely 
intellectual training. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

‘* Reviews and Examinations’’ was the subject 
ably treated by Mr. G. A. Walker, principal of 
the Albany schools, who took the ground that ex- 
aminations are demoralizing to pupils; that the 
pupil should be advanced according to his ap- 
plication in study and his work in the recitation 


room. 

Frank Rigler, principal of Park School, Port- 
land, gave a most excellent address on “‘ History 
Methods—Campaigns of the Civil War,’’ the sub- 
ject being treated in a very original manner. 

The paper of Miss Helen Spaulding, of the Port- 
land High School, on “Civil Government: its 
Place and Purpose in Pablic Schools,’’ was ad- 
mirable and worthy of the commendation it re- 


ceived, 

A letter from the W. C. T. U., appealing to 
the teachers to see that the law requiring the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics to be taught in the 
schools be made operative, was 

The enrollment of teachers at the close of this 
session was 183. 

Resolutions were adopted tendering thanks to 
the various railroads, state officers, ladies, and 
gentlemen who had contributed to the entertain- 
ment of the Association. 

EVENING SESSION. 


A splendid miscellaneous program was rendered 
before a large audience. The feature of the even- 
ing was a very able address on ‘‘ Our Civilization 
Dependent on ‘Christianity and Science its Hand- 
maid,’’ by Hort John M. Bloss of Kansas, 


Turrp Day. 


In connection with the Teachers’ Association, in- 
teresting sessions of the Collegiate Association were 
held. 

On the third day the debates and business of the 
Association elosed. Following is one of the reso- 
lutions passed : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Collegiate As- 
sociation of Oregon that state certificates and life 
diplomas should not be granted to graduates of any 
of the educational institutions of the State, sizaply 
because they hold diplomas as evidence of gradua- 
tion. And, further, that experience in teaching and 
good scholarship on the part of candidates should be 
eaenees before the state board in formal examina- 

The report was adopted. Officers for the fol- 
lowing year : 

President—J. W. Johnson, President of the 
State University, Eugene City. 

Vice-President—T. G. Brownson, President of 
MeMinnviile College, McMinnville. 

Secretary—B. J. Hawthorn, Eugene City. 

The Department of Superintendence met on the 
morning of the 7th, and elected Supt. Lee H. 
H. Baker of Yambill County, president, Supt. W. 
M. Pierce of Umatilla County, vice-president, and 
City Supt. S. A. Randle of Salem, secretary, for 
the ensuing year. 

Among the many topies discussed by the super- 
intendents were, ‘‘ How to Make School Visits 
Profitable,’’ ‘‘ Wages of Teachers,’”’ ‘‘ Duties and 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ony is more he ently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


Two Notable Articles 


IN THE 


August Atlantic. 


Can School Programmes be Short- 
ened and Enriched ? 
By PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard. 


Literature in the Public Schools. 
By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


PRICE, 35. CENTS. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON. 


School Keeping: How to Do It, 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: ~— It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

stions on teaching, am eee and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


~Address 


N. E. PUBLISHING 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Difficulties of a New Superintendent,”’ ‘‘ Dismissal 
of Teachers — How and Why,’ ‘‘ Educational 
Hindrances,”’ and ‘* Duties of Directors.”’ 

On motion the department of superintendence 
adjourned to meet on the day preceding the regu- 
lar opening day of the State Association. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WYOMING, 

The laws of this territory are such that a county 
superintendent cannot excuse any teacher who de- 
sires a certificate, from the examination. Teach- 
ers making application for positions should bear 
this in mind. Proficiency is required in arithme- 
tie, geography, history (U. S.), grammar, orthog- 
raphy, writing, readiog, theory and practice of 
teaching ; also physiology with special reference to 
the effect of alcohol and narcotics. 


MICHIGAN, 


Prof. L. H. Bailey leaves the chair of Horticul- 
ture in the Agricultural College in August, to take 
that of Applied Botany at Cornell, at a salary of 
$3,000. Prof. L. G. Carpenter, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics also leaves at the same time 
to take the chair of Physics and Engineering in the 


the experiment station, with a salary of $2,000. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— A class of fourteen members was graduated 
at the State Normal School, Friday, June 29. 
Mr. B. W. Hood conducted the music. The 
diplomas were presented by his Excellency, Gov. 
Royal -C. Taft. General Morgan gave his an- 
nual report and addressed the graduating class. 
The normal school is deservedly popular in the 
state. 

— The late Senator Anthony left a bequest to 
the city of Providence, the ineome to used for 
the public schools. This year the plan to use the 
fund as directed in the will went into effect. 
Three gold medals were given in the high school, 
—one each in the classical, English, and girls’ de- 
partments. In the several grammar schools a 
silver medal was given for excellence in reading. 
It is believed by those who have given the matter 
thought, that these prizes will have a healthy and 
stimulating effect. 

— The Providence School Committees held their 
annual meeting Friday evening, June 2. In 
the absence of President Van Slyck, Rev. Dr. 
Rugg presided. In addition to appointments of 
teachers and other routine work were the follow- 
ing items of business: Mr. Horace S. Tarbell was 
reélected superintenlent of the'city public schools, a 
position he has ably and acceptably filled for years. 
Miss Abbie M. White was reélected supervisor of 
drawing, with Miss Geneva A. Cooley assistant. It 
was voted that the schoois begin the second Mon- 
day in September instead of the first Monday, as 
heretofore. This action makes the school year 
39 weeks instead or 40 weeks. 

— Miss White, supervisor of drawing in the 
Providence public schools, has been very successful 
in her work the past year, and her work was 
hig!:ly commended by the committee at the annual 
meeting. 

— At the Providence high school graduation ex- 
ercises, the Anthony gold medals, given for excel- 
lence in essay writing and original declamations, 
were awarded as follows: Girls’ department, Miss 
Lily Rose; classical department, Geo. W.C. Hill; 
English department, Wilfred G. Leland. 

— At St. Francis Xavier’s Academy the gradu- 
ation exercises were presided over by Bishop Har- 
kins, who awarded the prizes and medals. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 


ANTED, 
LOCAL AGENTS FOR 


FORUM. 
Liberal Commission. 


CHARLES H. KILBORN, 
General N. E. 


5 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 
AWINTE EUROPE 


vk f sails Deo. 29for the South of FRANCE, 
HOLY LAND, GREECE 
of Europe, sails same date. Send for Circular. 


Address 


GYP A Second Party for the 
the chief countries and cities 


Colorado Agricultural College and a position in|. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
English Classics for School Reading, - 
Game Birds of America, - - 
Virginia of Virginia, - - - 


and Leaders of the Civil War (Pts. & XxX) 
Gettysburg Made Plain, - - - - 
Progressive Music Lessons (No. 5), - - 
First Lessons in Wood Working, - . - 
A Treatise on Liens. - - - 
The Works of Geo. Peale, - - 
John Ward, Preacher (4th 
Footprints of the Pioneers in the hio Valley, 
Montezuma’s Gold Mine, 
Elementary Course in Descriptive Geometry, - 
St. Peter and Tom, - a - - 
Incidents in a Busy Life, - - - - 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, - 
Odds Against - - - 
Oral Instruction in Primary Geography, - 
Aunt Nabby. - - - - 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Rolf Harper & Bros, N Y 36 

ives 

Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 1 25 

Century Pub Co, N Y 4 
Doubleday 
Loomis Ivson, Blakeman, &Co,N Y 72 
Compton 30 
Lowell Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost’ 1 50 
Jones 13 00 
Bullen 6 00 
Deland 1 50 
Venable Robt Clarke & Co, Cincinnati 1 00 
Ober D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
Woolf John Wiley & Sons, N Y 3 00 
Cragin Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Boston 1 00 
Bullard ” = 1 2 
yould Am Baptist Pub ©o, Phila 1 75 
MacFarlane Cassell & Co, N Y 1 00 
Pardon C W Bardeen & Co, Syracuse, N Y¥ 15 
Newsby Rand Avery Co, Boston 1 00 
Smith VanAntwerp. Bragg, & Co, NY 60 
Parker F W Parker, Englewood, in 1 50 
Hullah Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 00 
Crawford Maemillan & Co, N Y 2 00 
Judson Ginn & Co, Boston 110 
Faunce 1 35 
Wentworth 1 35 


Elements of English, - - 

How to Study Geography, - 

In Hot Haste, - - - 
With the Immortals, - - - a 
Cesar’s Army, - - 
Descriptive Geometry, - ‘i 

A Textbook of Geometry, - - - « 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
— Take a teaspoonful of English, 


A modicum of Dutch, 
Of Italian just a trifle, 
And of Gaelic not too much ; 
Some Russian gnd Egyptian 
Add then unto the whole, 
With just enough to flavor 
Of the lingo of the Pole. 
Some Cingalese and Hottentot, 
A soupgon, too, of French, 
Of native Scandinavian 
A pretty thorough drench ; 
Hungarian and Syriac, 
A pinch of Japanese, 
With just as much Ojibbeway 
And Turkish as you please. 
Now stir it gently, boil it well, 
And if you’ve decent luck, 
The ultimate residuum 
You’ ll find is Volapiik! 

— Buffalo Courier. 


— The twenty-first year of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, which has just 
drawn to a close, has been the most successful in 
the history of that phenomenally successful Insti- 
tution. Nearly 2300 pupils have received instruc- 
tion in its several ools of music, art, oratory, 
languages, literature, piano and organ tuning, 
physical culture, ete. Every State and Territory, 
and many, other countries have been represented 
in its halls. The ablest artists and teachers are in 
its faculty, and yearly additions are made from 
American and European sources. 

— Miss Sawyer, who is poor, was introduced at 
a lunch party to Miss Taylor, who is rich, and 
was coldly received. Miss Sawyer is bright, and 
knows her own antecedents and Miss Taylor’s also. 
She was unabashed, and spoke cheerily: ‘‘I’m 
so glad to meet you. I’ve often wanted to. It’s 
so funny — my name is Sawyer, and my grand- 
father was a tailor; and your name is Taylor, and 
your grandfather was a sawyer. Mine used to 
make clothes for yours, and yours used to saw 
wood for mine.’’—H/mira Gazette. 


— Traveling men should investigate the advan- 
tages offered by the Grand Union Hotel, New 
York, as a stopping place for the commercial fra- 
ternity. It is strictly first-class in every particu- 
lar, and is conducted at prices that cannot bat 
command the attention of travellers, who wish to 
live well and at the same time save their houses as 
much as possible in the way of expenses. — Mer- 
chant Traveller. 


— The Boston Times tells of a rich young 
woman who one winter decided to teach school, 
partly for her own pleasure and also for the satis- 
faction of earning a little money of her own. 

She applied for the position of teacher in a dis- 
trict school, and her acceptance depended upon 
the decision of one man, who evidently thought 
she was too dainty for the place. 

The committeeman said to her after much silent 
deliberation : 

““I know you’ve got book-larning and all that; 
but have you got grit? Be ye spunky ?”’ 

‘IT be,” replied the applicant, with fine tact, 
and she got the position. 

— I have had catarrh for twenty years, and 
used all kinds of remedies without relief. Mr. 
Smith, d ist, of Little Falls, recommended 
Ely’s Cream Balm. The effect of the first appli- 
cation was magical, it allayed the inflammation, 
and the next morning my head was as clear as a 
bell. One bottle has done me so much good that 

am convinced its use will effect a permanent 


ALY, SICILY, and other delightful resorts. 
TURKEY, The NILE, an 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


cure. It is soothing, pleasant, and easy to apply, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


and I strongly urge its use by all sufferers.—Geo. 
Terry, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Apply Balm into each nostril. 

— The following amusing illustration of the 
various uses which a single word can sometimes be 
made to serve in the English language, is going 
the rounds: ‘‘ A sleeper is one who sleeps. A 
sleeper is that in which the sleeper sleeps. A 
sleeper is that on which the sleeper that carries 
the sleeper while he sleeps runs. Therefore while 


| the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper the sleeper carries 


the sleeper over the sleeper under the sleeper 
which carries the sleeper jumps off the sleeper and 
wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by striking the 
sleeper under the sleeper, and there is no longer 
any sleeper sleeping in the sleeper. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— A German boy was reading a blood-and- 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of it he said to 
himself: ‘‘ Now this will never do. I get too 
much excited over it. I can’t study so well after 
it. So here goes! ’’ and he flung the book out in- 
to the river. He was Fichte, the great German 
philosopher. — Jewish Messenger. 


— Are you busy ? Are you makingmoney? If 
so, stick to it, you are fortunate. If you are not, 
then our advice is that you write at once to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
They can show you how to enter quickly upon a 
profitab!e work. 


— Some very old dinner customs still survive. 
The Romans used to recline at their banquets, 
and the habit of lying at public dinners still pre- 
vails,— American Hebrew. 


TEACHERS wanting pvo...0ns, change of location, or 
promotion to broader fields with larger salaries, should 
address the Western Teachers Bureau, Des Moines, 
Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
M Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin y = Elec- 
, and Nat. History. 
. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


tric Chemis 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M., 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further Poraculars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. 1 House), Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, ete., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL BRIDGEWA Mass. 
0 


0 
For both sexes. r catalogues, 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, rem 


SUPPLIES. 


14th Street, 
ew York. 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOO 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the princip! ress: M both sexes a 
ng term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three wee hning July 16, at Martha’ . RussELL, Principal. 
Summer [neticute at Cottage City, to, be immediately followed by ree weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 96 TATE NORMAL — yes Mass 
aw C. WESLEY EMERSON, President, 36 Bromfield St., M. D., Boston, Mass. S) For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
A For catalogues, address 
N 


J. O. Principal 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The July issue of The American Magazine, 
while maintaining its high literary standard, gives 
preference to the class of matter appropriate for 
summer reading. Milfred Patterson has a well- 
written and finely illustrated article on the famous 
Walters Art Collections. An entertaining paper 
on “‘Spiritualism and Like Delasions”’ is contrib- 
uted by Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, the emi- 
nent brain specialist, who evidently considers 
Spiritualists of unsound mind. Frederick G. 
Mather furnishes an amusing paper on the “ Early 
New England Choirs and Singing-Schools ;”’ 
Hamlin Garland continues his series of poetic- 

rose articles on ‘‘ Boy-Life on the Prairie ;”’ 
illiam Eleroy Curtis has a second paper on 
‘* Ecuador and her Cities,"’ which gives much in- 
formation of that part of South America. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the number is a 
discussion, by eminent American au- 
ors, of the Chace International Copyright Bill, 
which is now awaiting the action of the House. 

@ poetry is attractive, and the departments 
particularly interesting ; ‘‘ The Portfolio”’ is de- 
voted to an amusing sketch; Literature and Book 
Reviews receive special treatment. 


— Under the title of “‘ Ringing in the Fourth,”’ 
Huldah Morgan gives the distinctively Fourth of 
July story of The St. Nicholas. It is a thorough 
boy’s story, illustrated by strong drawings by W. 
H. Drake. H. Albert Johnson, a graduate of 
Annapolis, in ‘‘ Recollections of the Naval Acad- 
emy,’’ gives a full and interesting account of how 
our naval officers are educated ; and the article is 
fully illustrated by the author. An anecdote of the 
Prince of Wales is told in ‘‘ For their Country’s 
Sake,’’ by Mrs. C. Emma Cheney. A Japanese 
Lullaby Song,”’ by A. V. R. Eastlake tells how they 
manage babies in Japan, and gives a native cradle 
song, with music, and an English version. Julia 
Magruder completes her child-sketches from George 
Eliot; and in ‘‘ Dogs of Noted Americans,” Ger- 
trude Van R. Wickham gives fine sketches of dogs 
owned by John Burroughs, T. B. Aldrich, and 
Frank R. Stockton. Nelson Page’s serial increases 
in interest, as does John Preston True’s ‘* Drill.’’ 
The poetry and verses of the number are contrib- 
uted by well-known writers, while the depart- 
ments are full of interesting and timely contribu- 


tions. 


— The frontispiece of The Wide Awake for 
July, a fine portrait of Helen Keller,the wonder- 
ful little deaf, dumb, and blind girl, will at once 
attract readers to Mrs. Sallie Joy White's delight- 
ful article, giving details about this marvelous 
child that will interest young and old. Another 
enjoyable piece of biography is the Monroe chap- 
ter in “*The Children of the White Hounse.’’ 
John Burroughs, in ‘‘ How to Observe Nature,’’ 
tells some of his charming secrets; Edward Ever- 
ett Hale in ‘‘ The Story of Boston Common,’’ 
gives an account of ‘‘ The Artillery Elections ’’ 
when he was a boy; while Oscar Fay Adams 
writes the biography of the French fairy-story- 
teller and politician, Laboulaye. There are other 
delightful things too numerous to mention, 
Boston :. D. Lothrop Co. $2.40 a year. 


— The July number of The Andover Review 
opens with an article on ‘‘ Schopenhauer as a Critic 
of Religion,”’ by Prof. H. N. Gardiner. The re- 
maining six articles are, ‘‘ The Muslim’s Faith,”’ 
by Rev. T. P. Hughes; ‘‘ Have we Data for 
Determining the Duration of Human Existence,”’ 
by Miss H. E. Hersey; ‘‘Stock Companies as 
Distributors of Wealth,’’ by D. C. Wells; ‘‘ The 
Territorial System of the United States,’’ by Pres. 
J. Ward, D.D.; ‘‘ Current Phases of American 
Judaism,”’ by Prof. A. S. Isaacs, Ph.D.; ‘* Hu- 
man Limitations of The Christ, as Described or 
8 in the Gospel,’’ by Dr. C. V. Van 
Norden. The editorial has the only full and 
truthfal account of Mr. Torrey’s ordination, at 
Dorchester, which has been published. Other 
subjects treated are: Are Intercollegiate Contests 
Pernicious ? ; Comments on Current Discussion ; 
Justice and Merey; The Inauguration of Profes- 
sor Ryder ; Biblical and Historical Criticism ; 
Book Reviews and Notices. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company. $4.00 per annum. 


— The August number of the Forum will com- 
plete the fifth volume ; and during the two years 
and a half covered by these volumes both sides of 
every subject of great public concern have been 
treated in its pages by leaders of opinion. The 
list of contributors contains the names of more 
than 250 of the foremost writers in America, Eng- 
land, and France. Beginning with the sixth vol- 
ume a new feature will be added to the Forum 

which is also new in our periodical literature). 

very number will contain a signed article of liter- 
ary criticism, reviewing the most important recent 
books in the several great departments of thought, 
and every writer will be a recognized authority in 
his department. 

—The July issue of The Popular Science Monthly 
contributes to current literature several sterling 
papers on topics of vital interest. Notable among 
these is ‘‘ The Teaching of Psychology,’’ in which 
M. Paul Janet mentions a number of psychologi- 
eal questions that are awaiting solation. The pur- 


» and importance of ‘‘Manual or Industrial 
raining ’’ are discussed by Prof. G. Von Taube. 
Prof. Byron D. Halsted illustrates from his own 
methods of working with his classes, how botany 
may be taught in such a way as will develop 
original research. There are other important arti- 
cles, and the ‘‘ Editor’s Table,”’ ** Popular 
Miscellany” are full and varied. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $5 per annum. 


— The July issue of Our Little Ones is an ideal 
number, with the most daintily conceived verses 
and the most beautifally executed pictures. The 
reading matter of this magazine is always attract- 
ive, and no more beautiful illustrations appear 
than are found herein from month to month. Rus- 
sell Pub. Co., Boston. 


— The Springfield, (Mass.) Good Housekeeping 
for July 21st, bas a chapter on ‘‘ Conversation and 


Correspondence’’ that will be found both interest- 
ing instructive. 
— A portrait of William Black, with a personal 


sketch of the novelist in his Brighton home, will 
appear in the August Book Buyer. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Bookmaker, for Jely; terms, $2.00 a 
unkel’s Musica view, for July; terms J a 
© Magazine of Art, for Au it; terms. o ear. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 
Quiver, for August; terms $1. a 
e American Antiquarian, for July; terms $4.00 a 
Our Day, for July; terms, $2.00 a year. Boston: Our 
Day Pub., Co. 


New England Bureau of Education. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class private Primary School, near Boston, 
to teach Vocal Music with the common English 
branches, a lady of culture and refinement. She 
must be thoroughly educated for primary work, and 
bea Evangelical church. 
pply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 


A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 
town in Florida, desires to form a eee with a 
competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
open and conduct a first-class school. For full par- 
ticulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
year, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
in the West. A handsome stone. buil ing. A 
boarding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 
will cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Illness of the 
President the reason for offering to give up this 
property and school. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A fine school property and oF school, in a delight- 
ful N. Y. city. The building is well adapted to its 
use, and has a complete outfit for school purposes, 
and play grounds. A first-class eee y for the 
right man, who wishes a pleasant city home and a 
payin + % of property and good will of 


school, 
M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New England Vinage avery desir- 
able school property, with fine building and ample 

rounds, ooerery adapted to a first-class boys’ 

arding school. prosperous school has been sus- 
tained here for 20 years. The saleis made necessary 
by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice, on easy terms. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern Normal School, a young man, qualities 
to teach Penmanship, Telegraphy, Typewriting, and 
Shorthand. A man preferred who would be glad to 
pursue his studies a part of the time, in connection 


with teaching. ply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Bomerset St., Boston. 


school. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 


CATARRH 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
50 cts. at : by mail, 
EL BROTHERS 56 Warron 8t., N. ¥. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at an: else in the world, Either sex ; all Coste 
ty outfit FRER. Terms Address, TRUB4& Co., 


Genchers’ Agencies. | Qeachers’ agencies. 


two yea 
that tim 


2 
a 


ve her the 


thank you for your kind interest in me, and I tl : 

— ~F eR y assure you I do greatly appreciate your earnest work to secure g 

you for the 
I cheerfully recommend it to any teacher see 

THE SCHOOL BU LLETI 


V A C A NCLES Many of the most desirable school positions become 
* vacant during July and August. Probably not a desirable 
position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 
Branches : { P. 0. Box 1969, New Work Cit 


German American Bank St. Paul, Mina. 
NION EACHERS' GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
with Teachers. th Positions, Manual and Blanks, 
Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
ty Circulars upon application. | 8 Hawley St., Boston. | FRANKB. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
( Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 
tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
t@™ If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application, EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


, writes : 

° i am m ev- 

We want several hundred skilled oar the in ich conduct business, and also 


Teachers forall parts of the Union. h your treatment.”’ 
Send for Circulars. PENNA. EDUCAT’L BUREAU ; L. B. Lanpis, Allentown, Pa. 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Business in every State of the Union. Wants 200 more skilled appli- 
: enuts at once. Part of commission paid those acquainting us of vacancy. 


The Bay 


Send two stamps for Circulars, etc. 
36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


State Teachers’ Agency, 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | Teachers’ Agencv 
Oldest arid best known in U. 8. OF rs Bs 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
Teachers’ Agency 


and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


lies. Best references furnished. 
E A COYRIERE, 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good 


31 E. {ith Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
schools to parents. Call en or ad 


NEW YORK CITY. 
NO FEE For fecistration. 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Union Square, New York. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 


i in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. on hand. Form for stamp. 
& 
w? Teachers’ Bureau 44 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives ls the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those are 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


M 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to see 
ster at once. ress W 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 


address 
we TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
TYLER, TEXAS. 


sicians, etc., 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy: 
Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. C LVE 
” 829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’SS. 
Form and particwars for stamp. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
608 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEXAS 


Box 98. 


DO YOU WANT 
A ition as Governess? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 


po YOU yoy 
poem Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 
UREAU. 


graded school, in some 
i an un 
An REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANT 
good Primary, Intermediate, 
igh Be ool, Academy, or Seminary 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 


pecialist in Languages, 
IN THE N. E. BUREA 


DO YOU WANT 


To West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
usic, or land ? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 


UREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and Circulars free. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manaees. 


| 
T00 BUSY Now to write advertisements, so here are extracts to fill up with from letters on our desk. 
WM. CLARK, Andes, N. Y., writes June 29: “I take this opportunity as near the close of og 
Mr.———'s goer here to say that he has proved just as you recommended him. He is certainly a fine scholar, a " 
good disciplinarian. and a skillful teacher.” A. BLANCHARD, South Norwalk, Ct., wrote June 28: “ A little over jie so 
| hy the district secured through your agency the services of Miss ———. she has held the place since ue en 
ith great honor to herself, and profit to the scholars under her charge. Her plans for the coming year Es oem 
are such that we fear there is very little pronesiiey of our retaining her services. Have you two or three candi- 
dates whom you can unqualifiedly recommend for the place, at #700?" On July —— 's testi. : 
monials are of so high, unequivocal, and detailed a character, that our committee have decided to cia 7 
place.” F.N. MOULTON, Warrensburg. NV. ¥.. writes July @: ‘Ov d shove the oo Bs do s,I 
ood 
nk 
hat 
a 
| | 
—- 
| 
j 
| 
ELY’S. 
Cre Curre 
| 
TO 
|HAY=I VER Try the Cure. 
| | 


| 
| 
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iS Interesting — Original — Practical, 2) | 
THE 


FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s ‘‘ Easy Lessons 
and designed to bring out the prominent grammatical features. A story simply written, 


trated in a forcible and original manner. 
Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Send for specimen pages. Sample covies of the book will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers for exami- 
nation, at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


in German,” 
and illus- 


New York, 


Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers I and 2, 
HOW TO THINK AND WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED’ AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


These books contain outlines for Composition; Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 
Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks | Send postage stamps for samples to 


for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


AGLOTT’S 


ANUAL Geography. 


Nothing like it published. Thoroughly classified. Mathematical, Physical, Political, and De- 
scriptive. 450 pages, 6x 84, cloth sides, leather back. Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. 
Address L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Ada, Ohio. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. |THOS, NELSON & SON, “xew'voux, 


AGENCY FOR Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror.WENCKE-| A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, LON-| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


bon, TAUCHNITZ'S PUBLICATIONS. | OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. | 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
EDI ONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Langua: es. THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.26. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues tt 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
A New Book! 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of a 
of ethics for society and schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Natural methods. 
FRENCH : Fi~st book, new edit.75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First k, new 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 

by BeRriitz & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


CO, SOCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Buston. 
For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample ‘es, dis- 
count, ete., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITS, W, Madison 
Square New York. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and His’l Readers; 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 
Peterson’s Science. 


Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetels French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessous in English. 
HMiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


By J.H. VINCENT, 
LL.D. ‘The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 
§ book in which certain social 


> 


+ FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. ¢ 


now READY. 
A. §. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 15888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Beat Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Piain 
Style of Writing. 

iginal specimens of 

With beautifully lithographed origi ries 


t styles of Penmanship pre 
Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 


eae PRIcE 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. BARNES & ©4@., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 


G MODELS, and 
DRAW TISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed oe 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in one 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct conceins of Form and Drawing in every 
8 , and especially at the outset. 
"Hor catalogue EDUCATIONAL oo. 
PRANG 
ve 7 Park St., Boston, | 


Chicago Agency, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 
Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
Itis accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J, JOHNSON & CO., 
Ai Great Jones Street, New Vork. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Among the Theologies. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D. 


16mo, 160 pp. Price, 75 cts. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


W. B. CLARKE AND COMPANY, 
340 Washington St., Boston. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, [ Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
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light, the dangers connected with them, and the better versation, id Dr. Ricu. 8S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
way recommended, Written with frankness and in the MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
light of ealm eriticism, and in that light there are few each language, with privilege of answers to all ee t 
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In Summer from PIANO, CLAss, and Vorce instruc. 
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famous Ditson & Co. Music Stores of 

OLIVER DITSON & Boston, 

DITSON co., s67 Bread’y, N.Y. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut Sx., 
Phila., or to their Branch Instrument Store, 

J. Cc. HAYNES & co., 33 Court Besten, 
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SONG MANUAL, (40c.) Emerson. Book ™} For 
UNITED VOICES. Emerson. (50 cts.) Schools, 
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Glorious Cause. a collection of New Temp- 
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With Full Explanatory Notes. 
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the serious study of literature. 
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Ruskin. 12mo, clothe 
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